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Tue subject of this publication is among the most interesting 
that can engage the attention of man, and we are happy in being 
able to add, that it is discussed, in the volume before us, in a way 
creditable, both to the judgment and the heart of the late re- 
spectable author. 

It was natural to man, even before he was assisted by the 
light of Divine revelation, to direct his thoughts to the nature 
and character of God. ‘But such, alas! was the weakness of 
the human intellect, that no certainty was ever attained on that 
most important subject. Since, however, God hath been 
pleased to bfess mankind with the holy scriptures, which make 
known unto us, in most perspicuous language, his various attri- 
butes, it seems, not only natural to direct our thoughts to the 
character and conduct of God towards the human species, but 
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it seems, moreover, to be the bounden duty of man to employ 
himself in meditzting on the several discoveries which Ged has 
been thus graciously pleased to make of himself. 

In the treatise on the conduct of God tothe human species, 
Mr. Hare derives his observations from an attentive perusal 
of the sacred writings, and thus bespeaks the attention of his 
readers. 


«© The method I mean to pursue, in this treatise, is to endeavour, in 
the first propos?tion, to refute those objections, which the rashness and 
inconsicerateness, rather than the reason, of man, has presumed to 
advance against the goodness and conduct of God, particularly those 
bigotted a ind superstitions tenets, in the writings of John Calvin, re- 
specting eleetion and predestination ; and, above all, his unwarrantable 
and, therefgre, impious, assertion, that, even before their birth. or 
they could possibly have offended him, God devoted a portion of the 
human race to perdition, and the sufterance ofeverlasting torment In 
the second eapeneon, I shall state from scripture that proclamation 
which God has condescending]y and graciously been pleased to make 
of his character, and intended conduct to the human race, and prove 
that his actions have been exactly correspondent with that procl: ima- 


Secondly, I shall ende oer to refute the two greatest objections 
aviour ; 


tion. 
made by sceptics against the divine mission of our blessed § 


the first, that it is inconsistent with our natural ideas ‘of the Majesty 
of God to stfppose, that he would send his son into the world for any 
period, however short, or for any buman purposes, however great ; 
the second, that it was the occult design of our Saviour to make him- 
self a temporal king of the Jewish people ; and then I shall assign 
such reasons as appear to me convincing, in proof of his divinity and 
divine mission. And, in the third and last proposition, 1 shall 
attempt to shew the goodness of God to the human species, by an 
induction of particulars, and by an exemplification of it, in a variety of 
instances.”” p. 1 


In order to establish the first proposition, the author endea~ 
vours to prove, and we are of opinion that he has most success- 
fully proved, ‘ that Goa’s attribute of goodness deserves to be 
as entirely and universally admitted, and received into the human 
mind, andascompletely believed in, as those of his omniscience 


> , 


and omnipotence.” p. ©. 
In prosecution of this object the author considers the most 


plausible objections, as they are commonly advanced, against the 
goodness of God ; and, first, that harsh assertion, made by John 
Calvin; in the 2Ist chapter of the 3rd book of his Christian 
Institution, im these words: “ Predestinationem vocamus 
zternum Dei decretum, quo apud se constitutum habuit quid de 
unoquoeque, homini fieri vellet. non enim pari conditione creantur 
omnes, sed aliis vita eterna aliis damnatio wterna praordi- 
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natur.”* Thus translated in the English edition, “ Predestina- 
tion we call the eternal decree of God, whereby he had deter- 
mined within himself what he willed to become of every man ; 
for all are not created to like estate, but to some eternal life, 
and to some. eternal damnation is fore-appointed. 

It is not possible to consider the character thus drawn of the 
Almighty, without shrinking with horror from the wretched 
contrast it exhibits to his merciful character as conveyed in the 
scriptures ; and we are of opinion with the author, that, “ of all 
the impious opinions that have ever been promulgated to man- 
kind, this (of Calvin) is the most calculated, not only to impair, 
but to destroy, faith, hope, and charity, in the heart of man ; and 
is infinitely more derogatory to the honour of God's holy name, 
than all the idolatries that ever prevailed in the world.” p. 8. 

Throughout the scriptures, the kindness of God towards 
mankind is abundantly taught, not partially, or by accident ; but 
itis the constant and never-ceasing theme of all the inspired 
writers. St. John, who was the beloved disciple of our blessed 
Saviour, hath summed up all that was said by the prophets and 
writers of the Old Testament, on this consoling subject, in these 
few comprehensive words, ‘* God is love.”’+ 

With sucha clue as a devout contemplation of the Scriptures 
thus atfords usintothe character of God, is it possible that we can, 
for one moment, pause in casting from us that cruel doctrine, 
‘* that God has predestinated from all eternity, one part of man- 
kind to everlasting happiness, and another to endless damna- 
tion?” Yet such was the doctrine maintained by the reformer 
of Geneva, and they who now call themselves after his name, 
are either involved in all the cruelties of it, or are insincere 
disciples of their master. ‘The conclusion may not be pleasing 
to Calvinists, but it is asound conclusion, and the regard we 
have to the purity of our holy religion will not allow us to be 
backward in offering it to the consideration of the Christian 
‘world. 

We are, indeed, aware that the modern Calvinists, who call 
themselves moderate Calvinists, do not go the full length con- 
veyed in the words of Calvin recited. But, if they do not 
they are not hisdisciples. Far be it from us wantonly or unne- 
cessarily to depreciate the worth of this zealous, this able 
reformer. He lived in dark and troublesome times, and we 
owe him much for the exertions he successfully made to throw 
off the papal yoke ; but still we lament that he has received an 
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honour that was due to no man; he has been reverenced above 
his master; and, though we readily acquit him of all intentional 
blame on dite score, we would desire now to assume a becoming 

ortion of that pious warmth with which an Apostle once 
exclaimed, ** Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minis- 
ters by whom ye believed ”* For, when we look abroad in the 
Christian world, and observe the Church of Christ, torn in pieces 
as itis, chiefly by the disorderly disciples of Calvin, we regret 
the inefficacy of human means to check the infatuation, and 
have only to betake ourselves in fervent prayer to him from 
whom proceedeth every good and every perfect gift, that our 
Sion may still be preserved. 

We are not friendly to the designation of Christians under any 
other denomination than that general and comprehensive one of 
Christians. Any other denomination savours too much of 
party to be consistent with pure Christianity, and is hostile to 
that unity of belief, and that religious harmony, the establish- 
tnent of which in the world seems to have been the grand 
leading object with Christ and his apostles. We take the 
liberty to observe thus much, because, not only has the harmony 
of Christians, in general, been disturbed by the assumption of 
some name other than Christ as the head, but the established © 
church of this country has, in particular, suffered from a cer- 
tain party within it, assuming to themselves the denomination of 
Calvinists, whereas, our church is neither Calvinistic, nor Luthe- 
rai, nor Arminian, but is only a branch of the Catholic and 
Apostolical Church“of Christ, prevailing wherever Christianity 
is known ; and which, doubtless, will prevail to the end of time, 
notwithstanding any partial interruption fiom the prevailing 
passions or mistaken prejudices of men. 

Before we quit this part of the subject, we feel that it is a 
justice due to the candour of the author to give an extract, 
evincing the high opinion he entertained, notwithstandmg the 
errors pointed out by him, of the general character of Caivin, 
an opinion in which we perfectly agree with him. 


“* Tf any Calvinist imagines, from what I have written respecting 
the doctrines ot Calvin, that I am, or have becn, actuated by a spirit 
of animosity or uncharitableness, he is extremely mistaken. I admire 
Galvin as aman of genius, as a classical writer, and, above cll, for the 
noble and resolute opposition he made against the tyranny and errors 
of the Church of Rome, as much as he can do; his writings, and 


especially: his numerous Letters to Melanchton, Farrell, and others, 
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are, in the highest degree, elegant and interesting. His preface to his 
Christian institution, addressed to Francis the first, in favour of the 
principles and conduct of the first reformers, has always obtained the 
admiration of men of taste and erudition; and, as far as I am any 
judge, his preface, Montrant comment Christ est la fin de ja Joi, 
prefixed by him to the Bible, printed at Geneva, in French, in the 
year 1693, is as fine a composition, though of a different kind. as the 
one before mentioned ; likewise, the greatest part of his Christian 
Institution is very excellent; and nothing can more prove its being so, 
than the morality and piety which evidently distinguish those of his 
followers, who reject his Doctrines of Election and Predestination ; 
(as I believe by far the greatest part of them do:) but every thing 
was against Calvin at the time he flourished.” p. 67. 


Having disposed of this leading objection to the goodness of 
God, the author notices others that have been urged to the 
same purpose, and refutes them in a vein of unaffected piety, 
with a faithful adherence to scriptural truth, and with an accu- 
rate knowledge of the course of human nature. 

Alluding to the objections taken from the existence of 
misery in the world, he disdains to dwell on the usual argu- 
ments, while he refers us at once tothe fountain of all divine 
intelligence, by observing that, 


“* The original sin of Adam was undoubtedly the cause of the 
introduction of misery into the world ; and the sins of the inhabitants 
of. it are the cause of its continuance, in the great degree and measure 
in which we see its present existence: it is in vain to seek for any 
other cause, since, if a fair appeal is made by each man to his bosom, 
the one assigned must appear just and adequate.” p. 107, 


The passage is too long to be wholly extracted, but we ven- 
ture to recommend it to the serious attention of our readers. 

In considering the second proposition, the author fully proves, 
from ‘“ the perfect coincidence and agreement observable 
between the words, promises, and actions of God, towards man, 
as recorded inthe Old, and between the words, doctrines, and 
actions of our blessed Saviour, as recorded in the New, Testa- 
ment, that the conduct of God has been exactly correspondent 
with the proclamation of mercy and goodness which God was 
condescendingly and graciously pleased to make of his charactet 
by his servant Moses.* 

The case of the Jews is particularly noticed ; how they 
enjoyed, according to promise, the favour of the Almighty, 
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and how, by their impieties, they forfeited that favour. ‘Moses 
predicted the ruin of that extraordinary people 1500 years 
before it happened, and (says the author) “ the evident accom- 
plishment of his prophecy we see with our own eyes.” p. 152. 

This just remark is followed by another, pointing out the 
influence that sin will ever be found to have against the pros- 
parny of any state. ‘This consideration is a powerful appeal to 

the breast of every Briton, as well as of every individual of 
whatever country, and cannot fail to teach us, better than all 
the modern professors of political wisdom, wherein consists 
genuine and unaffected patrictism. 

Previously to stating the proofs of the divine. mission of our 
blessed Saviour, the author refutes the two greatest objections 
that have ever been made against it,* by insisting that the — 
unbounded goodness of God, which is indeed the foundation of 
all Mr. Hare’s reasoning, was sufficient to counteract the force 
of any objections of this kiad. Having originally brought men 
into the world, the same goodness that dictated that measure of 
infinite wisdom, would still prompt God “to foster man, to watc! 
over him, and to intend his [final] happiness.” p. 168 

With respect to the imagination, that it was beneath th 
dignity of the Son of God to submit to death for the salvation of 
man, it may be observed that the idea of vicarial suffering has 
ever prevailed, and the amiable nature of the author leads him 
still to suppose that there are many persons, in the present day, 
who would freely surrender their own lives to accomplish sal- 
vation for others, if they were assured that such a sacrifice 
would be acceptable to God. ‘ The late Dr. Johnson,” (the 
author notices) * confirms this opinion, by. observing, that man- 
kind, in every age, and in every country, however civilized, have 
always judged that a vicarial suffering was the one the most 
likely to deprecate the wrath of the Deity, and the one the 
most suited to his dignity.” p. 176. 

The usual arguments are next adduced to accomplish the 
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* Objection 1.—Sceptics affirm, that it is inconsistent with our 
natural ideas of the Majesty of God, to suppose that he w ould send 
his son to be an inhabitant of such an insignificant planet as this, for 
any period, however short, or for the accot captishment of any human 
purposes or concerns, however great. 

Objection 2.—It is asserted by Sceptics, as a justification of their 
denial of the divinity and divine mission of our Blessed Saviour, that 
his object on earth was an occult design to make himself a temporal 


king of the Jewish people. 
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further objects of this proposition ; but here, we are of Opi- 
nion, that the author does not always accurately distinguish 
between tne div.nity and the divine mission of our blessed 
Saviour. At page 198, particularly, he conjoins these two im- 
portant sybjects: * As St. John observes, whoever denies the 
divinity or divine mission of Jesus Christ, makes God a har 
Now, this is an maccur acy that we wish had been avoided ; since 
it does not fo#tow, that assent to the diviiie mission of our blessed 
Saviour includes ‘aes assent to his divinity, al lthough both are, 
indeed, expressly taught in the Holy Scriptures. 

From a consideration of the purity of our blessed Saviour’s 
doctrine, from his evident concern for the glory of God, and the 
happiness of man, from his personal freedom from all those am- 
bitious feelings, which would naturally stimulate one desirous of 
advancing his own honour, (all 6f which are descanted on in 
this volume) the divine mission of Christ may be inferred; and, 
with respect to his divinity, that is a docrine essential to Chris- 
tianity, and inseparable froma belief in the Scriptures, as might 
be abundantly shewn, froma variety of passages, were we not 
reminded that our limits will not allow us to enter further on 
this part of the subject. 

But, then, to understand the Scriptures, and to comprehend 
the depths of divine revelation, we must remember the words of 
our Saviour: * Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” Aware of this, the author explains what he appre- 
hends is meant by the assertion “ that spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned.”* -He shews that humility is essential to 
the character of the intelligent Christian, and offers to his 
hearers some interesting reflec ctions, arising from the opposite 
conclusions, formed from the same premises, with respect to spi- 
ritual things, by two men of equal mental abilities; namely, 
Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Addison. On this subject, the 
author writes thus: 


God Almighty himself, by the mouth of his Prophets, observes, 
that it is from the errors of the heart, rather than those of the under- 
standing, that men cannot know his ways; to day, if ye will hear my 
voice, harden not your hearts.—It is a people that do err in their hearts, 
therefore, they have not known my ways.—O that there were such 
an heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all my com- 
mandments always, that it might be well with them, and with their 
ehildren for ever. And David observes, in the twenty-fifth 
Psalm, ‘* The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, 
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and he will shew them, or make them know, his covenant.’ In 
asermon of Dr. Samuel Clarke’s, on this subject, that greai writer 
proves, that a pious mind is the best help to understand the truths of 
religion; and observes, that, in the study of every human science, 
there is some particular previous temper, some certain cast and pre- 
disposition of mind, which makes men fit for that particular study, 
and apt to understand it with ease and delight ; generally and princi- 
pally a love to that p. cular science, and a high esteem of its value 
and usefulness, The same, he observes, holds true proportionably in 
religious matters ; a general love of virtue, an equitable, fair, and 
charitable spirit, and a just sense of the necessity and Neiidonaliheiniee 
of obeying God’s commands, is the first principle and beginning of 
religion ; the best and great preparative to open the understand ing, to 
make menstudy with pleasure, comprehend withease, andju dae of div ine 
truths with aright discernment. Such a well-disposed mind, he remarks, 
does as naturally entertain the great truths of religion, as the eye discerns 
colours, and the palate relishes tastes, or as good ground receives good 
seed, and feeds and nourishes it till it bringsforth much fruit. Mr. Addi- 
son's mind having been of thisexcellent temper,and Lord Bolingbroke’s 
entirely the reverse, is, | apprebend, the true solution of the different 
conclusions they formed respecting revealed religion. In the mind of 
Mr. Addison, there was that general Jove of virtue, and that equitable, 
fair, and charitable, spirit, which Dr. Clarke so justly considers as the 
best preparative to open the understanding, and to enable it to judge 
of divine truths with a right discernment. But, from the want of 
this fair and charitable spirit, Lord Bolingbroke entirely rejected the 
authority of revealed religion, and therefore could not admit as truths 
any of those gracious and charmin ng declarations of God's goodness to 
mankind declared in the scriptures ; such as that gracious proclamation 
before mentioned which God himself was pleased to make of his 
character by his servant Moses. Neither did he believe that ble 
possessed that exclusive goodness ascribed to him by our blessed Saviour. 
There is none good but God; ; nor that declaration made of him by 
St. John, God is love ; on the contrary, in his philosophical works he’ 
actually denies the goodness of God's conduct to man, by asserting 
that in the scale of creation it was necessary there should be such a 
being as man; but that God had no particular view or design to any 
peculiar establishment of man’s happiness when he created . -him, and 
that he does not concern himself in the promotion of it by the agency 
of any particular Providence ; with many other simuar assertions to 
the same effect, equally false and i impious, and ior the insertion of 
which his philosophical works were most justly stigmatized with 
indelible disgrace, having been ordered by the legislature to be pub- 
licly burnt by the common hangman.” p. 278. 


Before we quit this part of the work, we would desire, in 
the words of the author, tocali the attention of our readers to 
one action of our Redeemer, which is, in his opinion, particularly 
impressive of his divinity. He observes, that the passage of 
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Scripture, which records the action, has not, by any commen- 
tator he has met with, been explained in the peculiar sense he 
has annexed to it. 


** Of all the actions of our Redeemer, (excepting his resurrection,) 
the one which, in my humble judgment, is the most extraordinary, 
the most peculiar, most particularly impressive, of his divinity, and 
a sensible demonstration of his being the Son of God, is the action of 
his imparting the Holy Spirit to his Apostles : ‘he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ This is not at all 
the action of a mere man; as such, it would have been a contemptible 
puerility; but, as the action of the Son of God. conscious of his 
divine power, and of his ability to impart its beavenly influence, in 
how great, how awful, and imposing a way ought it to be conside onl. 

When God created man, £ he breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life,’ and ‘ man became a living sotl;’ and when the Son of God 
means that man, dead in trespasses and sin, should again become a 
living soul, he imitates this action of his Father, and, by this heavenly 

inspiration, imparts to man that Holy Spirit, without which, in a 
spiritual sense, he must ever have continued to be dead. By this 
gracious action of our Saviour man becomes, in deed and in truth, 

regenerate ; ; aright spirit is renewed within him ; that spirit by w hich 
alone his natural corruption and depravity, and the venom of original 
sin, can be subdued in his mind, and by which alone his soul is disposed 
to the acquisition of that holiness, without which no man can see 
the Lord, or be admitted into his kingdom. By this divine afflatus 
of our blessed Rede@mer, man is emancipated from the power of sin 
and death; and, therefore, it is a literal fulfilment of that promise to 
Adam, that ‘ the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head ;’ 
and, likewise, of that to Abraham, that in the Messiah, ‘ al! nations 
of the earth should be blessed.’” p. 2u4. 


Having considered the first two propositions, Mr. Hare pro- 
ceeds ** to endeavour to fulfil” what he calls “ the agreeable 
and delightful task” he has undertaken of displaving “ the 
goodness of God to the human species, by an induction of it in 
particular instances.” p. 311. 

For these particulars we must refer to the work, and can pro- 
mise a delightful amusement to the serious Christian from 2 
perusal of them. ‘They are adapted to display the goodness of 
God from principles most generous, and suitadle to the more 
noble feelings of our nature. ‘The hateful system, that man is a 
mere selfish being, is properly noticed, and, with a becoming 
resentment, discountenanced ; while the goodness of God is 
rather inferred from those innate principles of truth, rectitude, 
and benevolence, which were originally implanted within us, 
and which beam forth from the soul of man, ens 
the injury they incurred in consequence of the sad fall of our 
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first parents from that state of purity in which, they were origi- 
nally created. And though, in this our frail, lapsed, sate, we 
may, ina world abounding with temptation, fail, at times, in the 
performance of our duty, as suggested by these principles within 
us, and confirmed by the precepts of the Holy Scriptures, still 
such isthe goodness of God towards us, that every man, who 
truly repents of the offences he has committed, and who dili- 
gently strives, for the future, to conform his life tothe known 
laws of God, humbly confiding for acceptance of his imperfect 
works in the merits of his. Redeemer, will feel within him a com- 
fort and a satisfaction for which he will be inclined to bless the 
Lord, and to praise him as the author of the most delightful sen- 
sations within his soul. 

We are informed that the first edition of this work was not 
published, being disposed of by subscription. In the hope that 
it may yet go through many more editions, we shall close our 
remarks upon it with ome more extract ; valuable, as well for 
the unaffected piety it contains, as for the comfort which the 
Christian, who is under any trouble, will acknowledge that he 
derives from the principle on which it is founded. 


‘© It is a mark of the goodness of God, that the greatest degree of 
human grief is capable of being relieved, even in its highest paroxysm, 
by genuine devotion, by pious offices, and considerations ; and that 
by these, and time, it can be, if not entirely subdued, at least so meli- 
orated.and effaced, as not, perhaps, very often to occur to the mind ; 
and when it does, with a feeling of tender, rather than bitter, suscep- 
tibility, with a feeling that neither i impairs ‘our peace or cheerfulness, 
The single consideration, that God governs the world not only in 
judgment and righteousness, but in “loving kindness, and that he is 
loving unto every man, is an argument, w hen o pposed to any worldly 
grief, or misfortune whatever, which ought to check every thing like 
murmur and dissatisfaction of mind, and to have weight enough to 
reconcile us to his dispensations, and toa decided belief and persuasion, 
that all his decrees are, ever have been, and ever must be, just, right, 
and merciful, whether we can or cannot comprehend them. Now it 
is impossible for a rational mind to be violently and permanently 
grieved at any decrees it believes to be just, right, and merciful; and 
if it is so, after the first paroxysm of its grief is over, it isa proof of 
want of a proper faith and confidence in the decrees and dispensations 
ef God. Thus genuine devotion allays that storm in the soul, with 
which it is occasionally ruffled, and agitated by the violence and 
acerbity of worldly events, and places in it that peace which the 
world cannot give ; it does more, 1t charms it, with joy and pleasure ; 
for there is, or always should be, pleasure in a holy intercourse wit h 
God, asin his presence there is fulness of joy in this world as well as 
in the next.” p. 345. 
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The letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Mont agus with some of the Letters c of 
her Correspondents. Part the First, containing Be ane from 
an early age, ta the age of twenty-three. Published by Matthew 
Montagu, Esq. M. P. Her Nephew and Executor. Second 
£dition. Svo. pp. 622. Vol. 1. and Il. Cadell and Davies. 
1809, 


By a short biographical account prefixed to these volumes, 
we learn that Mrs. Montagu was daughter to Matthew Robinson, 
Esq. a Yorkshire gentleman, of good pean and was born at 
York on the second day of October, 1720. Her letters, which 
are here given, were written rondo the years 1731 and 
745. The first, of course, were composed when she was 
little more than eleven years of age, and the last when she was 
twenty-three. She married, in 1742, Mr. Montagu, grandson 
to the first Earl of Sandwich, and member for Huntingdon. 
It were much to be wished, that the editor had extended 
his biographical sketch, and given us more paetenianes of the 
life of this extraordinary woman. Her grandmother having 
married Dr. Middietcn, who wrote the life of Cicero, she passed 
much of her time with him; and he insisted not merely on her 
attention to tl ic literary and learned conversations at which she 
was present, but on her giving some account of them to him, 
afterwards. ‘lo enforce habits of attention in children is, no 
doubt, very proper, but we cannot but think, that a forced 
attention to such conversations was better calculated to confound 
than to instruct agirlof eleven years of age, and also todivert her 
mind from those lessons and pursuits which were more conge- 
nial and better adapted to her tender years. It is not to be won- 
dered at, however, that a girl so instructed should have con- 
tracted a flippancy, a self- confidence, and a tone of dictation, 
which her acquirements did not warrant, and which, indeed, 
no knowledge could justi ify. Instead of being surprized at this, 
the only ground for astonishment with us is, that a young girl, 
instructed by an old fellow ef a college, should not have become 
wholly unfit for society. But Dr. Middleton exposed himself 
to much more serious reproach for what he omitted to teach his 
fair pupil, than for what he actually taught her; for his neglect 
to inculcate sound religious principles in her youthful mind, and 
to giveit a correct view of divine revelation, while he enlarged 
her knowledge of heathen mythology, and excited her admi- 
ration of heathen morality; for taking, in short, more pains to 
make her study the classics, than to make her understand the 
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The young lady evidently possessed a mind cultivat d, 
if not wisely, at least bigh/y; she had read much, and she under- 
stood, and retained, what she read ; her imagination was play- 
ful, lively, and brilliant; her fancy fertile, and, in some 
respects, romautic; her propensity to raillery, sarcasm, 
and satire, appears to have been strong, unlimited, and un- 
governable ; at least, no pains seem to have been taken to 
restrain it, by others; nor to govern it, by herself; and this 
propensity she indulged at the expense of her neighbours, 
constantly, and without restriction, in a manner well calculated 
to excite doubts of the goodness of her heart, and the correct- 
ness of her principles, at least during the period comprehended 
in the correspondence before us. Whatever palliation may be 
offered for Miss Robinson, at fifteen, none, it is conceived, 
can be suggested for Mrs. Montagu, ‘at three and twenty. 
Her natural! abilities must have been great, and, under a pro- 
per guide, they might easily have been made to render her, 
at once, an ornament and an example to her sex. 

Her sarcastic disposition is accounted for by the editor, 
who ascribes it to the splenetic mind of her father, who, from 
motives of economy, had condemned himself to a life of 
retirement in the country, much, it seems, contrary to his 
inclination, and for which, indeed, though represented as 
“* a person of great intellectual endowments, and much ad- 
mired for his talents of conversation, and fer his taste in the 
fine arts ;” he does not appear to have possessed those quali- 
fications, without which retirement becomes solitude, and a 
country-life disgusting. ‘lo the same cause, too, may be im- 
puted the dislike whici his daughter conceived for the country, 
as well as for her country neighbours, on which, and on whom, 
she alike exercises her wit and humour, of which few girls 
possessed so large a portion, with a severity and poignancy, 
which certainly afford no proof of that “ uncommon sensibility” 
with which her nephew states her to have been endowed. 

She formed a very early, and a very close, intimacy with 
Jiady Margaret Cavendish Harley, daughter and heiress to 
the second Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, who, in 1734, 
married the second Duke of Portland ; this intimacy con- 
tinued through life; and most of the letters in these volumes 
are addressed to the Duchess of Portland. The most remark- 
able circumstance in these letters, in our opinion, is, that the 
first of them, that is, such as were written between the ages. 
of eleven and twenty-one, (and which fill the first volume, ) 
are, on the whole, more interesting, and much better written, 
than those which were composed at a riper age, betweew 
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twenty-one and twenty-f our, and, several of them, after she 
had become a wife an damother. In the former, she appears 
to have given loose to the sallies of her imagination ; they are 
ail marked by a natural vivacity and liveliness; and, though 
our pleasure in reading them is occasionally dintniehied by the 
occurrence of ill-natured remarks, and uncalled-for severity 
of sarcasm, yet we are generally gratified by the unreserved 
communications of a youthful mind, making a free use of the 
gifts of nature, improved, and not deformed, by acquired 
knowledge. but, in the latter, it seems as if the incon- 
siderate and boundless applause of her friends and correspon- 
dents, and the eagerness with which her letters were read and 
solicited, had raised her highly in her own estimation, and 
had rendered her anxious that nothing should proceed irém 
her pen, which wou!d not bear the test of critical examination ; 
hence her letters, which before were all love and friendship, 
became frequently laboured and pedantic ; she speaks with 
more authority and decision; and even makes no scruple 
to determine points which she does not understand. It is 
extraordinary, too, that, notwithstanding the superior pains 
evidently bestowed, on her later epistolary proc ductions, they 
betray less judgment, on serious matters, and religious notions 
less correct. So that it cannot be truly said of Mrs. Montagu, 
up to the year 1744, that her wisdom increased with her years. 
Fox a proof of the justice of this opinion, on the subject of 
religion, we refer our readers to her letter to the Duchess 
of Portland, of September 25th, 1741, in the first volume, 
(page 281) and to another letter to the same lady, without 
a date, in the second volume, (page 120) containing a laboured, 
but very superficial and objectionable criticism, on ‘*‘The moral 
“ proof of the certainty of a future state,’ by Dr. Gastrell, 
Bishop of Chester. 

We would fain lay before our readers some specimens of 
the letters which we have thus generally characterized ; but 
in compositions of this nature, the task of selection is more 
difficult than in’ most others. Of her talent for humourous 
writing, the following passage extracted from a letter, dated 
June Zlst, 1734, wheg she was not fourteen, addressed to the 
Duchess of Portland, and describing her progress in drawing, 
will convey some adequate notion. 


** T should be much obliged to your Grace if you would dome 
the honour to send sine sorne decent limb of your drawing. If you 
design to make any promeiercy in the art of drawing, I would advise 
you not to draw old men’s heads. It was the rneful countenance 
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of Socrates, or Seneca, that first put me out of conceit with it; 
had my papa given me the blcoming faces of Adonis and Narcissus, 
I might bave been a more apt scholar; and when I told him I feund 
those great beards dificult to draw, he gave me St. John’s head in a 
charger ; so, to avoid the speculation of “dismal faces, which, by my 
I dismalized ten times move than they were befor e, I threw away 
my pencil. If I drew a group of little figures, I made their coun- 
tenances so sad, and their limbs’ so distorted, that from a set of 
Janghing cupids, they looked like the tormented infants in Herod's 
cruelty, and smiling Venus like Rachael weeping for her children. 
‘hough my happy genius chiefly led me to the drawing tragi-cemic 
countenances, for I drew down the eyes till they looked as if they 
were weeping, and turned up the ends of _— mouth, which gave an 
amiable simper to the lower part of the face. With some vanity I say 
it, nobody drew a compound nee such as grief and joy, and pain 
and pleasure, better than myself; like my famed predecessor, Apelles, 
I have drawn as we!l, with a happy stroke of my pencil as it has fallen 
out of my hands, as ever I did with pains and study. I have heard 
of some who have been famous landscape painters ; others who have 
been famous battle painters ; but I take myself to have been tl:e best 
hospital painter; for J never drew a figure that was not lame or blind, 
and they had all something of the horrible in their countenances ; 
and by the arching of their « eye-brows, and the opening their mouths, 
they looked so frightened ; ; you asvee have thought they had seen their 
own faces in the glass.” (Vol. 1. p. 19. 21.) 


This is the playful humour of a lively, intelligent girl, 
who fecls her power, and resolves to exercise it; it has a 
legitimate object, and is confined within legitimate bounds. 
One other specimen of this kind of writing will suffice. 
The letter from which it is extracted was written, from her 
father’s house, in Kent, in 1738, when the lady was eigh- 
teen. 


* Lady T has set an assembly on foot about eight miles from 
i where we all meet at the full moon, and dance till twelve 
o'clock, and then take an agreeable journey home. Our assembly, 
in full glory, has ten coaches ct it; and Lacy T , to make upa 
number, is pleased, in her humility, to call in all the parsons, 
apprentices, tradesmen, apothecaries, and farmers, milliners, man- 
tua-makers, haberdashers of small wares, and chamber-maids.— 
It is the oddest mixture you can imagine; here sails a reverend 
parson, there skips an airy epprentice, here jumps a farmer, and 
then every one has an eye to ¢/eir [his] trade. The milliner pulls 
you by the hand till she tears your gloves; the mantua-maker treads 
pon your petticoat till she unrips the seams; the shoe-maker makes 
you foot it till you wear out your shoes; the mercer dirties your 
gown; the apothecary opeus the window behind you, that you may 
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be sick ; and the parson calls out fér Joan Saundersom.” (Vol. I. 
p. 44.) 


Here we see humour mixed with sarcasm, but still confined 
within bounds. A letter written about the same time, under 
the pressure of sickness, (in page 54,) conveys a very favourable 
idea of the lady’s head and heart. We shall now exhibit a 
specimen of qualities, more brilliant, but less amiable, of a sarcas- 
tic spirit, not without a mixture of spleen and uncharitableness. 
The letter, containing the following passage, was written from 
Kent, in July, 1741. 


‘« It provokes me to hear people that live in a fog talk of the 
moke of London, and that they cannot breathe there. A proper 
reason for them to stay away who were made for nothing but to 
breathe. But people in town have other signs of life. But to the 
good folks that talk in that manner, nothing is an obstruction of life 
but an asthma; oh, may their lungs never be troubled with a 
phthisick, since they think wheezing the only misfortune! Poor 
Alma with them resides in a pair of bellows, and has nothing to do 
but to puff. We have a gentleman in our neigh bourhood, -who, 
not content with his own natural dulness, (though, without partiality, 
no man has more,) has purchased ten thousand volumes at two-pence 
avolume; now, except the deep, learned, and Right Reverend 
Dr. I do not believe any one ever grew learned “from such a 
study of their fathers; yet 1 cannot but imagine my neighbour 
bought this -ollection for the instruction of his sons; for not being 
young he can never hope to read half these books, and they are not 
sumptuous enough in their appearance to give any suspicion of vanity 
in him; but see “the perverse turn of human things! As the Bishop, 
above-mentioned, did from the bottom of the-mince-pie collect books, 
I fear these young men will from their books make a mince-pie. 
It is a great mortification to me that I do not visit this family, for 
they are certainly the most extraordinary personages in the county ; 

the father was, till this Parliament, a Senator, a man of few words, 
but less meaning, when in the house, on common occasions, very 
prating and impertinent; yet he has sold his voice, empty as it is, 
at such lew gains as he could get. His wife, an awkward woman, 
he has always kept in the country to nurse seven or eight daughters, 
after his ‘own manner, and the success has answered the -design ; 
he has taught them that all finery lies in a pair of red-heeled shoes ; 
and as for diversion, (or, as I suppose they call it, fun,) there is 
nothing like blindman’s buff; thus dressed, and thus accomplished, 
he brought them to our races, and carried them to the ball, where, 
poor girls, they erage ted to be pure merry, to play at puss in 
the corner, and hunt ihe whistle; but seeing there was nothing but 
footing, which they bad never been suttered to do in their shoes, 
and right hand and left, which their father thought too much for 
women to know; they fell asleep, as they had often been used to do, 
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without their supper. The sous, for fear they should die, are not to 
be tan elit how Sh fe ; they me kept at home because one boy of 
theirs died at school ;—see the ad vanlage we have in living so far from 
the great city. 


Perhaps we should rather have adduced this passage as a 
proof of hei inventive gerne, than as a specimen oi her 
sarcastic spirit; for assuredly the picture here drawn must be 
regarded rather as the creature of her imagination, than asa 
scene in real life. Indeed, ske affects to paint the familiar 
measures and habits of a family whom she has never visited, 
and whom she only wishes to visit, in order to acquire an 
opportunity for ridiculing their foibles:—a most amiable mo- 
tive truly ! ‘That, in the middle of the last century, the 
daughters of a country gentleman, and a member of Par- 
liament, should have been so brought up, In a state of igno- 
rance and rusticity, is not to be believed. ‘There is no weapon 
so dangerous for man (or woman \to employ as ridicule; if not 
skilfully directed, it invariably ‘recoils on himself. A talent 


for sarcasm is the worst gift which nature can bestow ona 
female, and the worst endowment which a parent or tutor can 
cherish. It encourages some of her worst qualities, and ob- 
scures many of her best. 

The lady’s observations on flattery are good. 


«© Mr. Prior makes his Solomon call flaitery parent of wicked, 
bane of houest deeds. The saying is worthy of Solomon himself. 
It is ever a vile means toa bad end. How ungenerous is it to put 
on the appearance of friendship, and borrow the very language of 
love, to do an act worse than the force of enemies! They can but 
compel us to do il against our will; these borrow your will itself to 
betray you. ‘Lhey strengthen one’s follies by commending them, 
weaken ‘hose virtues to which the depravity of nature is most averse, 
by ridiculing them, and, in short, in their whole commerce, these 
fatterers do nothing but corrupt truth, and throw a false light upon 


every thing,” 


, ese are just reflections. But, mdeed, less judicious re 

arks upon flattery could scarcely be expected from one who 
dopeacs to have been mistress of the art. Certainly, in her 
incessant praise of the Duchess of Portland, she strays beyond 
the limits of friendship, and sports on the domain of flattery. 
In one of her letters, a'ter her marriage, Mrs. Montagu ob- 
serves to her friend, ‘* Had I married a ‘Tory fox-hunter he 
might have toasted you in a larger draught, but for temperate 
Whigs we do you reason.”—TVTempora mutantur,—the /arger 
draugkts are now the portion of the Jigs, while temperance is 
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chiefly confined to the Zzries. The end of the sentence is 
so purely French, that the lady must have ¢/oug/t in French, 
lected to transiate her thoughts into intelligible 


for she has neg 
English. 

On her retirement to her husband’s estate, in Yorkshire, 
after her marriage, she does not become less splenetic nor less 
sarcastic. She seems to have contracted a rooted aversion from 
country squires and country parsons, whom she loves to select 
as objects of her ridicule, and butts for her satire. Scme of her 
serious letters, however, at this period, contain many wise and 
just remarks; and her resignation on the death of her son was 
truly Christian. But still it is impossible not to see, that her 
compositions are laboured, and that she studied to shine. 
Where the sentinents spring naturally from the heart, they 
are generally expressed with simplicity, and are never con- 
tradictory. In one ot Mrs. Montayu’s letters, written on the 
10th of October, 1742, she describes a visit to an old woman 
of one hundred and four; and among other reflections on the 
subject, pertinently observes, ** such is the happy and merciful 
order of things, that Aope is efe-nal, and, therefore, we cannot 
outlive it’’ Yet, in less than two months after, on the 5th 
of December, having occasion to mention old age, she remarks, 
6° hope ceases to promise when time has little more to give.’ 
We should not have noticed this contrariety of opinion, 
in so short a space of time, for any other purpose than for 
that of sliewing, that in ber later compositions she spoke not 
the simple and uniform language of nature, but had recourse to 
art for the arrangement of her thoughts, and the embellishment 
of ler opinions. 

Notwithstanding the defects which we have found it neces- 
sary to notice, these letters, on the whole, will afford rational 
amusement for a leisure hour. Many of them are inaccurately 
written; and the violations of the plainest grammatical rules 
are numerous and gross. As the editor felt himself at liberty 
to suppress particular passages, we think he ought to have 
removed this defect. He promises us, in the future volumes, 
which he proposes to publish, specimens of improvement, 
in knowledge, talent, and discretion ; and, therefore, we shall 
look for those volumes with impatience, and, when they appear, 
shall peruse them with tle same attention, and examine them 
with the same impartiality, which we have bestowed and dis- 
played, in respect of those now before us. 
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4A Vindication of the Fe ws, by way of reply to the Letter addressed, 
by ry Perseverans, ta tie English Israelite; humbly submitied to the 
COmsider ation of the Missionary Sociéty, and the London Society, for 
promoting Christianity among the Fer vs. By Thomas W ither by; 
- author of “ An Aitempt to remove Prejudices c ig ts 
Fewish Nation,” Svo. pp. 287. London: Hatchard, Pic 
dilly ; Cadell and Davies, Strand; and Sherwood, I; 


and Jones, Paternoster-Kow. 


Yue author of this publication is at considerahi: 


vince his readers of what his work will abundant): e them, 
-“pnamely, \that h€ is no scholar.—ile seems l, to be 
offended because he has been incautiously referred to, in a ‘etter 

& ~ ; 
from the English Israelite to Perseverans, as a “ sincere, 


learned, and pious Christian.” 


‘«- Ff any one,” says the author, “* will call a man learned, who 
calls himself an unlearned man,>can he help it 2— He cannot. 
I strongly disapprove of giving flattering titles to man, though I may 
too frequently have fallen into the erroi myself; as to sincerity and 
piety, they din only be seen by him who searcheth the reins and 
heart,—Rev. ij 23, and, therefore, are more objectionable. I have 
felt the like pain when I have read the reviews of immy book in the 
periodical publications, most of which give these, or similar, flatter- 
ing titles, When they speak of my intention in the publication.” 


P. 10. 


Our object in noticing this deficiency of the author, and 
contrasting his avowed modesty with the flattering opinions of 
his reviewers, is far otherwise than grounded on any unfriendly 
feelings towards him or his work. For we would wish to 
declare to the world, that, although his opinions often appear 
in an unscholastic dress, they are always important, and always 
offered (we mean him no offence) with visible humility, and with 
much unaffected piety. Whoever reads his book through with 
attention will, at least, acknowledge thus much, however 
disinclined he may be, in the detai!, to coincide with some of 
the opinions which are here offered for consideration. 

It appears that certain Christians, dissenting for the most 
part, from the Established Church, and associating under the 
tithes of the Missionary Society, and the London Society, 
have thought it advisable to becofme more than ordinarily active, 
with a view to convince the Jews,that their Messiah has appeared. 
For this purpose, they have been anxious to turn the Jews from 
the religion of their fathers, and to convince them, that the 
Jaw of Moses is no longer, in any way, binding upon them. 
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It does not escape the attention of the author, that the Jews, 
in this country, enjoy their privileges, as a religious people, 
under peculiar circumstances, and express stipulations, which 
are thus mentioned :— 


After their long banishment from our shores,—in the time of 
PO i the qi gestion, whether it would not be advisable to re- 
admit them among us was discussed, and they were permitted to 
return upon three es ‘press conditions :—Ist, That they should make 
no Proselytes.—Sec ondly, That they sh ould bury their own dead.— 
And, Thir dly, That they should maintain their own poor. 


se ” 


‘hese conditions,” continues the author, “ they have ever ob- 
served ; and it is from a sense of duy, therefore, and, I may say 
gratitade, for the general kind treatment they have experienced in 
this land, that they avoid the discussion of questions, which they 
cannot, in the very nature of things, discuss without wounding the 
feelings, and giving offence to those whom they wish to con sider as 
their benefactors; but it is not only from these motives that their 
conduct,—their exemplary conduct, in this matter is to be traced ; 
they have a divine precept, which was given to them during their 
captivity im Babylon, and which being equally applicable to them 
in their present situation, they consider as their great rule of conduct : 
you will find it in the book of the Prophet Jeremiah, in these words : 
‘ Thus saith Sihiws ab of Hosts, the God of Israel, seek the peace 
of the city, whither I have caused you to be carried away captives, 
and pray unto Jehovah for it; for in the peace thereof shall ye have 
peace,’—Jere. xxix. 7. They do conform to this divine rule of con- 
duct, and well Know that anger towards them, which would be the 
natural result of discussions of this kind, would not only be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to themse ‘Ives, but, also, have a direct 
and tnanifest tendency to the breach of the peace of that city, 
wherein it hath pleased Jewovan or Hosts, rae Gop ov Isragt, 
their gracious and merciful God, to give them place te sojourn,”’— 
y. 4, 


Hence it is insisted, that, nm common decency to the Jews, 
who are protected, on their compliance with the conditions 
above-mentioned, they cannot be invited, OY Christians, 
into controversies on matters that have immediate relation to 
Christian faith , since, im supporting their own peculiar opinions, 
they would necessarily express themselves tn a way that might 
incur a forfeiture of that protection, which they now receive 
from our laws. ‘lhe author takes occasion, therefore, to 
censure the discussion into which Dr. waeeney invited, some 
years back, a Jew, of the name of David Levi, and who, in 
the course of the discussion, expressed himself, in a way that 
not only gave offence to Christians, in general, and subjected 
him to the displeasure of the then Dean of his Majesty's 
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Chapels, who had before been his warm friend ; but he would, 
also, for expressions he used of Christ, have fallen under the 
heavy displeasure of the laws, if any one had thought it 
advisable to exert them against him. Mr. Witherby, with feel- 
ings forthe Jews that do him credit, and, also, with feelings 
alive to the reverence with which the name of Christ is ever to 
be used, argues, that Dr. Priestley should have foreseen these 
evils, which c could not but follow upon the invitation, given by 
hin, being accepted; or, to use his own words, the Doctor 


*should have “ well considered” before he had given the chal- 


lenge, and “ counted the post.” Luke xiv. 28. On this subject, 
* however, he oifers some extenuation for the Doctor ; observing, 
that the irreverence with-whieh such a discusson might occasion 
tle name of Christ to be used, he (the Doctor) would, perhaps, 
from his well known opinions, and his endeavours “ to tear out 
of the New Testament all those passages, which we consider 
as the most precious parts of the Christian doctrine,” be less 
influenced by, than most others who retain the name of 
Cittistians. ‘his was a proper reserve to be made in regard to 
Dr. Priestley, and the arguments that preceded it are, with the 
utmost propricty, submited to the consideration of the 
socicties for the conversion of the Jews. 

But here, while Mr. Witherby professes himself as warmly 
attached to the Established Church of this country, we could 
hav : wished, that he had not merely considered the question, 
in the abstract, but that he had added somethi ing on what 
we conceive the irregularity and im :propriety of any society 
giving their sanction to persons out of connection with the 
Church to take upon themselves the important offices of 
preaching Christ, and that in a country where a regular 
nunistry is provided, acting under the authority of Bishops, in 
succession from the Apostles of Christ. We are firmly of 
opinion, andcould say much in favour of our opinion, that all 
such irregular exertions are far from being worthy of appro- 
bation by sincere Christians. ‘hey have a tendenc v to divid ec 
Christ, than which nothing can be morc hostile to ‘the whole 
spirit of unity which pervades the gospel ; they are assumptive 
of a power which Christ did not give, but to his apostles, and 
to those who, in succession, could trace their authority from 
him, and they are likely to act as even greater stumbling blocks 
than any that have ever yet been in the way of the conversion 
of the Jews. For, while they observe the divisions that prevail 
among Christians, and contrast them with the unity which 
their religion requires, they have too good grounds to infer, 
that there is something wrong about Christians, and their 
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prejudices against embracing Christianity are thus unhappily 
strengthened. 

And let it not be supposed that the regular clergy are 
indiferent on this momentous subject. ‘The ‘ruth, indeed, 
that, by the Established Church of this country, and ag a 
society, consisting of clergy and laity, warmly attached to her 
interests, and in close connection with her, every provision 
which, hitherto, existing circumstances would allow of, has 
been soberly made, in favour of the conversion of the Jews. 
‘There is not a parish, nor a district, in the United Kingdoms, 
where Christ is not publicly preached by regular ministers of 
Christ. ‘The Jews, in commen with all ‘others, are invited to 
benefit by this ministry. And, in addition to this public 
provision, the venerable society, in Dartlett’s Buildings, for 
promoting Christian knowledgt, to which we have alluded, 
has long had on the list of books, which it disperses for this 
excellent purpose, one expressly intended to open the eyes 
of the Jews to the perception of Christ as our common 
Saviour ; and which they have, witha laudable attention to the 
case of the Jews, just reprinted i in Hebrew and in English. 

‘There are some interesting reflections towards the close of 
the book, concerning the separation of the ten tribes from the 
House of Judah. 





‘ Notwithstanding;” says the author, ‘ this revolt of the ten 
ina and notwithstanding they have been so long since carried 
away into Captivity, and to this day remain unknown to their brethren 
of Judah, yet have we full assurance in the word of God, that they 
will again be restored to their brethren of Judah, as Joseph, the 
ancestor of Ephraim, was to his brethren ; for thus it is written in 
the Book of Ezekiel, the prophet, xxxvii. 135 —28."—P. 203, 


We have, afterwards, some reflections, not less interesting, 
respecting the countries into which these ten tribes are, pro- 
bably, dispersed. ‘The following passage deserves attention, 
as it is connected with the opinion of the author, that the 
conversion of the Jews is not to be attempted by any violence 
offered to the laws, which were given by the Almighty, to their 
fathers, by the hand of Moses. 


* In an essay on the propagation of the gospel, by Charles Craw- 
si. Esq. (now Earl of Crawford and Lindsay,) there are numerous 
facts and arguments adduced to prove, that many of the Indians, in 
America, are descended from the ten tribes. This Essay was printed 
in Philadelphia, in 1801, and well deserves the serious attention 
of the Missionary Society, and all who wish well to the Missionary 
eause ; he quotes numerous authorities, and proves that many of 
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their customs are of anche derivation ; and that, though they have 
no books among them, vet that they have a tradition that their fore- 
fathers had books to ial It is a most remarkable circumstance, 
that it is chiefly in those nations, in which there is good reason rnd 
believe, that ‘ Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel, his fellows,’ reside, 
that the gospel hath not as yet been preached; and I must profess 
my opinion, that the reason why a door hath not yet been opened 
for its admission unto these nations, hath been, that Christians have 
not been properly qualified to preach the gospel tothem. ‘The great 
anti-christian error, that the Mosaic dispensation is at an end, and 
that the Jews are no longer bound to obey those laws which were 
given by the Almighty to their fathers, by the hand of Moses, his 
servant, hath, I think, been the bar. If this bar was removed, 
and Christians were disposed to submit to proceed in the way pointed 
out in God's most holy word, I am persuaded that ‘ he that is holy, 
he that is true, he that hath the key of David, he that openeth, 
and no man shutteth, and shutteth, and no man openeth,’ would 
set before them an open door, that ‘no man can shut.’— Rey. iii. 7, 8.” 
P. 213. 


This forms, indeed, a leading point with the author, and is 
the sum of his objections to the attempts that are now making, 
in this country, towards the conversion of the Jews. He is 
evidently of opinion, that the laws of Moses are absolutely 
binding on the people of the Jews, and that they will continue 
so, even though they shall profess their belief in Christ, till the 
time appointed for their restoration, in the counsel of God, 
shall arrive. Whether he is right or not in this conjecture, 
it does not affect Gentiles, who have embraced Christianity ; 
upon whom the law of Moses was never binding ; nor is the 
author indifferent, while he states the obligation of the Mosaic 
ritual, to draw a proper distinction between the case of the con- 
verted Jew, and the Gentile who has embraced the Christian 


faith. 


«' Tt is,” says the author, “ not only in the Old Testament, that 
we are instructed that it is the will of God that the Jewish nation 
shall ever remain a people distinct from all the other nations of the 
earth,h—_Numb. xxiii. 9.---Jere. xxxi. 30,— having peculiar laws, 
which THry are bound to obey, but which other nations are not 
BOUND to obey.—Deut. iv. 32—40.---Jere. xxxv. 1—19. It is as 
manifest in the New Testament as it is in ihe Old, and he who 
doeth according to his wil] in the army of Heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth,—Dan. iv. 35,—who controlleth all things 
by his almighty power, hath so overruled this matter, that, in fulfil- 
ment of his must holy word, the Jews are to this day a distinct 
people, having laws which they acknowledge themselves bound to 
obey, but which we are Not bound to obey ; and they themselves 
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admit that we are not bound to obey them. There were, however, 
in the apostolic age, certain Jewish Christians of another mind ; and 
it seems to have been graciously ordained that ‘so it should be, in 
order that all questions, upon this point, should ‘be divided by the 
authority of the Apostles and Eiders, who assembled together to con- 
sider of this matter.---Vide Acts, xv. 0—31.” P. 108. 


Having quoted this passage at length, the author con- 
tinues,— 


** It is, indeed, a matter of great consolation, when a question, 
which occasions strife, can be decided by authority, to which both 
parties are disposed to submit. This matter being thus decided 
should be considered as at rest, and not to be called in question ; 
and, as far as it respects us, it is not now called in question ; no one 
cousiders believers in the divine legation of Moses, who are not of 
the Jewish nation, as bound to conform to circumcision and the 
Mosaic dispensation. If a Sect were to arise among us, who were 
to say to us of the Gentile nations, ‘ Except ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses, and keep the law of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved,’—Acts, xv. 1, 5,—should we not, with great propriety, repel 
their attempts upon us, by reading this apostolic decree to them ? 
But surely this apostolic decree is as clear evidence, that the Jewish 
nation arg bound to obey the law of Moses, and that they arr under 
the COVENANT OF CIRCUMCISION, as that we.of the Gentile nations 
are NoT under the covenant of circumcision. Every expression that 
proves that we of the Gentile nations are not under the Law and 
the covenant of circumcision, proves that the Jewish nation are under 
the raw and covenant of circumcision.” P.171, 


We must leave our readers to judge for themselves on the 
interpretation thus given to this Apostolic decree. 

Throughout the work, the author manifests the most affec- 
tionate regard for-the Jews, and cannot bring himself to think 
but that they now are actually under the favour of God, and 
that the blood of Christ has been their Atonement. On this 
subject, he offers a comment on that remarkable passage of 
scripture, “* His blood be on us, and on our children,’”— 
Matt. xxvii. 25,— which is new to us, and which we beg 
leave to offer in his own words : 


<< I must acknowledge that the observations I am about to submit 
unto the reader, concerning the words, ‘ His blood be upon us and 
upon our children,’ have occurred to me whilst writing these pages. 
New, howevei, as the idea is to my mind, I entreat the reader to 
consider the following words, recorded in the 11th chapter of the 
gospel according to St. John: ‘ Then gathered the chief Priests and 
Pharisees a council, and said, what do we? for this man doe:h many 
miracles. If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him ; 
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and the Romans shall come, and take ~ ay both our ple ice and nation. 
And one of them, gens Carariia ing the High Priest that same 
year, said unto them, ye know not ‘hig at all. nor consider that it 
is expedient for us th: : one man should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not. nes this spake be not of himeelf ; 
but beng High Priest that he PROPHESIED, that Jesus should die 
for that n: ation, and n: tforthatn: naiononly, but that alse he should gather 
together in one the children ot God that were seatiered abroad.” Who 
will presume to deny ihe fet, whi h is soveryclearly expressed in these 
wor ie. that, notwithst _s pr ne i} expediency was evidently the 
only object of the High Priest, who spake these words, yet that wiihout 
having any intention or meaning to convey any idea, except as to poli- 
tical expediency, he spake not these words of himself, but being 
High Priest he unknowingly propuestep. This being premised, 
I request the reader to consider that the Jews were at that time 
under the dominion of the Romans, they were permitted to enjoy 
their religion, and, in some measure, their laws also; but, never- 
theless, under the control of the Roman governor, so that their laws, 
which adjudged death as a punishment, could not be executed until 
sanctioned by him: € It is not lawtui for us to put any man to death,’ 
Jobn, xviii. 31. ‘ We havea law, and by our law he ougitt to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God.’ John, xix. 7. ‘The appli- 
cation to Pilate was to sanction the decree of the Sanhedrim ; Pilate 
Was not inclined to sanction this decree, but when he saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, be took 
water and wa hed his hands before the mullitede. saying, § 1 am 
innocent of the blood of this just person, see ye to it.” Then an- 
swered ALL THE PEOPLE, and said, ‘ His blood be on us, and on oar 
children.’ Onur blessed Lord was the true Pascal Lanib, even the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world! and be died 
‘ FoR THAT Nation,’ —Jchn, xi. 51, though not for that nation 
exclusively. As we have the authority of. the Holy Scriptures for 
believing that the vords of Caiaphas were (wholly unintentional on 
his part) prophetic of good to Israel, why may we not believe that the 
words of ALL THE PEoPLe were also (though wholly unintentional 
on their part) prophetic ‘? they both relate to the same pvenr. 
Tn that passage of scripture, concerning which we have authority to 
say that the words were prophetic, th« ‘words indicate that good was 
to result; and in another passage of scripture, the blood of Christ 
is said to speak better things than the blood of -oel - -Heb. xii 24, 
If we turn to the 53d chapter of Isaiah, in which the sufferings 
of the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world,--- 
John, i. 29, are so cicarly predicied, we find it declared, that 
« All we Iike sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and Jenovau hath Jaid on him the iniquity of us all,’ 
Isaiah, lini. 1—12 
The blood of the Pascal Lamb,” eontinues the author, ‘* was 
to be stricken upon the door-posts of the Houses of Israel, and it 
was ty De the iwicahs uf ilivir sauvation. Wauen these things are con- 
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sidered, T trust it will be held to be no far-fetched thought, that 
the words uttered by all the people, ‘ His blood be upon us, 
and upon our clnidren,’ like those uttered by Caiaphas, were 
not their own words, but PRorgaetic; nay more, that the Jewish 
nation are now actually penerivep by that blood which speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. The great atonement hath been 
made” P, 218 

Bevond the novelty of the above comment, it has, at le«st, 
something that makes one think well of the author, something 
that convinces one he is of a generous ducenesitiemns and par- 
taking of that spirit with which the great Apostle Paul ex- 
claimed, “” Mv heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 4s, 


; 
1 ! 


that they might be saved.’’—Romans. x. 1. 
In this desire, we heartily join with him, but admit that 


there is, at least, a strong probability that age remains vet to be 
done to prepare the J , dispers sed 1 different part ¢ of tl 

world, for their restoration, be ree any more imm-diate 
attempt at conversion is made inthis country, than is to be 


= 1 . = > 9 J] S > -~ 
he established means of instruction, to which we 


We,” observes the author, ‘* are so much accustomed to see 
the Jews among us, that we are apt to forget that the Jews, whom 
we see and a knowledge to be the descendants of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, have BrerHren, whom we know not, and whom they 
know not.” P. 197. 

And again, ‘ notwithst: inding this revolt of the ten tribes, and 
not withst: inding they have been so long since carried away into cap- 
tivity, and to this day remain unknown to their brethren of Judah, 
yet have we full assurance in the word of God, that they will 
again be restored to their brethren of Judah, as Joseph, the ancestor 
of Ephraim, was to his brethren ; for thus it is written in the book 
of Ezekiel the prophet, xxxvil. 15—28."  P. 203. 

To prepare tie Jews for the grand event, thus prophesied 
of, Mr. Wiutuerby 1s of opinion, that the greatest encouragze- 
ment is to be given to the Missionary Societies, and to tlie 
Beish and Foreign Bible Society, the latter of which he 
speaks of interms of the highest commendation. He supposes 
that, among the dispersed tribes, there may remain sul 
sulficient knowledge of Hebrew customs and phrases, to 
warrant a hope, thatthe sight of the Bible may enkindle within 
them an ardeot attachment to the religion of their fathers, 
and that their restoration may taus be brought about. 

From that striking passage in Zach. xu. Q—14, he writes 
this : : 


It appears from this passage, that the house of Judah and his 
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take place in London.” p. 235. 


tection. 


he says, Protestants were 
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From hence, if we understand his arguments, 
regret to observe, are not always clearly put, he infers that the 
best possible service we can now do to the original people of 
God, is, by means of the several Missionary and Bible societies, 
to extend the knowledge of Divine Revelation, and to leave the 
rest to God, who, in his good time, and by means that he thinks | 
best, will be faithful to his promise, made 1n various parts of Scrip- 
ture, to bring together the remnant of the house of Israel, 
and to restore the several tribes to his peculiar favour and pro- 


They who do not approve the theory of the author, must, 
nevertheless, admire his humility and his piety; for ourselves, 
we have derived, in our anxious regard to the fallen people of 
Israel, a consolation from the perusal of his generous supposi- 
tions in their favour, and sincerely wish that the genuine Chris- 
tian spirit of his book may be extended. 

In taking our leave of the author, we feel that we cannot join 
with him in his exultations o n the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He alluces, in one part of his work, 
tothe popular remark on the increased liberality of the times, 
and contrasts it with the narrow view of former times, when, as 
disposed to contend, that the true 









































companions, whom we see dwelling among ‘usfdnd acknowledge to 
be the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and’ Jacobs swill not only be 
restored to Jerusalem, but that their families will 
DISTINCT, as they were when in prosperity in their-own land, 
now have lost this distinction ; they know that some of. thé tribe of 
Benjamin are among them, 1 Kings, xii. 21. 
is of the tribe of Judah, or who of the tribe of Benjamin. 
that there are some of the tribe of Levi among them, because they 

ministered in the temple, but they cannot now disti nguish them fron... 

the mixed tribes of Judah and Benjamin; but when they are restored, . 
it is evident from this prophecy, that at the time of this mour ning the 

tents of Judah will be distinct® * Jehovah also shall save the tents of 
Judah first ;° consequently Judah will then be distinguished from the 

rest : § The land shall mourn, every family apart ; 
house of David apart, and their wives apart ; 
of Levi (yea of Levi!) apart, and their wives apart ; 
Sehmei (of Benjamin, Esth. ii. 5) apart, and their wives apart ; all 
the families - remain, every family apart, and their wives apart.’ 


‘again BECOME 


They 


But they know not who 
‘They know 


Ry 


the family of the 
the tamily of the house 
the family of 


~ 
. - 


«¢ When ti is thus declared that this mourning shall take place at 
Jerusalem, v. 11, how very inconsistent is it in the Missionary and 
qs London cst to endeavour to counteract the decree of the Almighty , 
and to think that by their exertions they can cause this mourning to 
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friends to Christianity were “ confined within the pale of their 
gwn communion. p.64. This remark is improperly applied 
to Protestants in general, who, as a body, have never held such 

inworthy notions of any persons professing Christianity, of 
Ww iain country, who were not manifestly erroneous in doc- 
trine, or defective in discipline. Provided they held the truth, 
as it is in Christ, and properly derived their authority from 
bishops, in succession from Christ, they were nat deemed un- 
friendiy to Christianity, even though they were not in the same 
communion. The Church of England, certainly, which, it 
will not be disputed, embracesa sound and considerable number 
among Rennectents, never so uncharitably thought of others not 
11 Communion with her, who were sound in faith, and apostoli- 
cal in discipline. 

<< Events,” says the author, “ have occurred which have tended to 
bring thisnarrow way of thinking into disrepute. lam happy to say, that 
I believe the hardest blow that this narrow way of thinking ever yet 
experienced, has been given to it by the formation of that excellent 
institution, the British and Foreign Bible Society. I confess that my 
soul has ‘ rejoiced in God my Saviour,’ when I have heard, and that 
tears of joy start into mine eyes when I reflect upon this fact, that 
bishops and ministers of the Church of England, ministers and mem- 
bers of the established Church of Scotland, and dissenters of the 
various denominations, that these att should be assembled in one 
ROOM, With ONE INTENT ; should each, as it were, consent to lock up 
their peculiar opinions in their libraries, and at the striking of the 
clock all turn their faces to one given place, and calmly, kindly, and 
lovingly greet each other with the smile of benignity, and proceed to 
consult how they can best proceed to the accomplishment of their 
united object, the spread, the extended distribution, from east to west, 
from north to south, from the rivers to the very ends of the earth, of 
that great treasure, that inestimably precious gift which it has pleased 
the Almighty Creator of Heaven and Earth, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to bestow upon the world by means of the Jewish 
Nation.” p, 64. 


Now, we take upon ourselves the full risk of incurring the 
charge of narrow-mindedness, while we declare ourselves to be 
among those who do not participate in the joy of the author 
at this association. Weare by no means, however, we would 
wish it to be distinctly understood, disposed to deny that good 
may possibly be derived from the association, so far as it may 
tend to the dispersion of the Bible in countries, where it has 
been unknown, and among classes in our country, whose means 
have not enabled them hitherto to procure it, if any such there 
be. But, we bear in mind the high authority on which it is 
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declared, that we are not to do evil that good may come; and, 
without drawing any invidious distinction between “* the 
bishops and ministers of the Church of E:; igland, and the minis- 
ters oa members of the Established Church of Scotland,” we 
lament verv sincerely, to see these persons religiously associated 
with °° Dissenters of the various denominations, *? because, 
when we look into the Christian World, and of serve, as well 
the lack of Christian harmony, as the many impious doctrines 
that prevail among these various denom: mations a Dissenters, 
we are forbidden, by every reasoning power we possess, to 
think that any such association can be p!easing to him, who, by 
his apostle, hath earnestly exhorted us ~ that there be no divi- 
sions among us,’ } Cor. i. 10. and who, by the same apostle, 
left it in charge with Timothy, who had be ‘en ordained the first 
bishop of the Church of the Ephesians, “* to hold fast the form 
of sound words.” 2 Tim. i. 13. And, however firmly we and 
our children may be rooted in the essential doctrines of the 
Christian Faith ; however comfortable may sound to us the 
doctrine of atonement by the Blood of Christ; let us beware 
of associating, religiously associating, with others, who laugh 
at these important doctrines as id!e fables, or worse. Evil com- 
munication has, we know, a tendency, and a very powertul 
tendency, to corrupt good manners. It is 1mpossible in the 
nature of things, but that they who maintain false doctrines, if 
they are sincere in their maintenance of them, will, when oppor- 
tunity offers, strive to spread and to prepagate them. It is, 
therefore, no good argument, in fayour of such an association 
as that of all persons of ve religious opinions, that good 
may possibly be effected by their means. God, in his infinite 
wisdom, may be pleased to direct to good, means, neither wise 
nor good themselves. They who admit this truth, will be cau- 
tious how they join the association 3 feeling, as they cannot but 
feel, that it is not a matter of indiflerence whether correct or 
mecorrect doctrines prevail or not, and acknowledging, as they 
cannot but acknowledge, that the horror entertained, by the 
unconfirmed Christian, at false doctrine, cannot but be dimi- 
nished, when he hears “* that bishops and ministers of the 
Church of England, ministers and members of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and Dissenters of the various denomina- 
tions, that these ALL should be assembled in ONE ROOM, with 
ONE INTENT, should each as it were consent to lock up their 
peculiar opinions in their hbraries, and, at the striking of the 
clock, all turn their faces to one given place, and calmly, kindly, 
and lovingly erect each other with the smile of benignity.’ 
We feel the less reluctance at plainly stating these our 
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Inions, “— e we boldly claim exemption from any susp ICiOn 
reing unfriendly to the dispersion of the Bible; since we 
beaaaia in reflecting, that we live in a country, where, under 
a correct Christian disei pline, there have long existed two re- 
speciable bodies, with whom it has been a favourite ol byject to 
translate the Scriptures into languages suitable to existing. neces- 

to disperse them, at home and abroad. We rete 


th 
sities, and n, W 
» : : _* . . : .: * ~ oS: y ad : > 
igain to the society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and ta 
iat for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts. When we 
reflect on the unostentatious way, and on the mild Christian 
ies have furthered 


— it with which these well-constituted societ 
] 


‘ir 1mportant purposes, we very sincerely regret, that, instead 
rival societ y, formed on a latitudinarian seinciple, tending 
Oo Sees n the attachment which Christians should have to sound 


faith, pth have not received adc {itional assistance to enable them 
to enlarge their sphere of utility. The best interests of Chris- 
ti unity are safe under their direction ; the Bible will issue from 
them without fear of any improper biass upon its contents, and 


for white our Blessed Saviour so earnestly, and so 


fhe unny, i 
affectionately, pra ved, will be promoted among his disciples, in 
proportion as these societies are enabled to carry their properly 
Christian plans into execution; for the ministers of Christ, 
among them, are not of every denomination ; but they are they, 
wiio have received their authority, in succession, from Christ 
and his Apostles, and who have ever shewn a disposition, in 
character with their authority, "to promote the good of the 
Catholic Church, and to hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
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bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
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(Continued from Vol. 85, p. 49.) 


o little time, and no little labour, nor yet has it 


Li has cost usno 
‘-equired less perseverance, to read through this second volume 


of annotations, which will fos m tt 1e subject of our present stric- 
tures. That part of the first volume which was writen by D>. 
Parr, contains only one hundred end thirty-five pages of compa- 
ratively \arge letter, while the notes upon that text All five bun- 
lred and twenty-one pages of small letter, the same as 1s used for 
printing quotations in this Review ; and notes upon notes are 
added in a still smaller letter. We shall not, then, be deemed 
sarcastic, in adopting an observation applied ta a poetical satire, 
apeg to hang the notes upon. Que 


that the text only serves as 
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of these notes extends from p. 321 top. 527 . The subject of 
it 1s so highly important, and Dr. Parr has evident!y considered it 
with so much attention, that we c annot wert from the agree 
sion of a wish that he had reserved it for a distinct publication. 
It is conned to adiscussion on the defects of our criminal Jaw, 
and on the necessity of a speedy revision, and a radical reform, 
of the same ; accompanied by obser: atic yns on the expediency 
Of abolishing, in most cases, the punishment of death. On this 
tonic much has been written, by speceiative and phi! anthropic 
writers, in Italy, France, and he etary yee the Marchese di 
Beccariato Jeremy Bentham. But though we have ner we 
believe, every book which has been published, in the first of 
these countries, on the subject, and most of those which have 
appeared in the last, we have not been convinced, by the very 
able moral reasoning which some of them certainly display, of 
the soundness of the principles which they seek to inculcate, 
nor of the expediency and propriety of the measures which they 
labour to enforce. We fear, that the general train of reason- 
ing, on the moral fitness of things, will be found, in its applica- 
tion to the present state of society for purposes of practical 
utilitv, to be at least doubtful and inconclusive. The subject, 
however, is one of the highest importance to a civilizéd and 
well-regulated state, and, therefore, every individual who en- 
deavours to throw fresh light upon it, deserves thanks for his 
zeal, his industry, and his intentions. Whensuch aman, then, 
as Dr. Parr, indisputably ene of the most learned and erudite 
scholars in the kingdom, and gitted with great talents, turns his 
mind to sucha subject, he is entitled to very particular atten- 
tion. 

There is much in this essay on the criminal law of England, 
(for as such we must consider it) which has our cordial appro- 
bation, though with many of the author’s sentiments we can by 
no means coincide. It is the deliberate conviction of our 
minds, formed upon no narrow and contracted view of the theo- 
retical part, and certainly trom no very confined knowledge 
of the practical part, of the subject, that the criminal code of 
this country 1s the best, taken in the aggregate, which the wis- 
dom of man has been able to devise ; yet tomany of its provi- 
sions, ‘as well as to the mode in which, in certain respects, it is 
administered, we have strong and weighty objections. 

On the necessity of making all penal laws known, as gene- 
rally as possible, to the whole mass of the people over whom 
they are made to operate, we fully concur with Doctor Parr. 
For, although it is admitted that ignorance is no justification of 
the breach of a law, tm foro legis, it certainly forms a very 
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powerful Pp! lea, in foro conscienti®, And though we allow that 
every man in England 1s represented inthe British House of 
Commons, yet such representation, whatever authority it may 
cive to the law itself, has,in tact, nothing to do with the pro- 
mu'caition of it. The mode suggested foi the correction of this 
evil of ignorance, which is certainly a verv great evil, is that a 
copy of every pen il statuté should be transmitted to every parish, 
and the piicipal provisions of it, with suitable comments, read in 
the church, But tf this mode were io be adupred, the expense (of 
purchasing the act, should tall onthe parish,and not onthe public ; 


to the tormer it would be triiing, to the latrer it wouldhe consider- 
able. And, in the next place, the explanetory comments sheuld, 


it is conceived, be drawn up by the Crown Lawyers, or by a 


Committee of ihe Elouse of Commons, else the explanations 

night varv » as diferent clersymen might, (as different lawyers 
often do).give a different construction to the same clauses and 
provisions of anact. It weld be much better, however, if all 
penal laws were drawn up in so plain and simple a manner that 
the most uncultivated minds might understend and apply them. 
They ought to be divested of all technical phraseology, and of 
all those ebsurd and superfluous expressions, the rnde produce 
of uncivilized ages, when language was in its infancy, and a 
foreign idiom had almost annthilated our native tongue, which 
are sii!] suffered to clog and to deform all our legal proceedings. 
If aman be to suffer the loss of lile, or of liberty, for the per- 
formance of any act, ¢ rohibited by jaw, that act should be de- 
fined with simplicity ‘al precision, as w ell s the punishment 
annexed to it. The mala prohibita bear so large a proportion to 
the mala per se, that the necessity for such Achaea ion, and for the 
publication of laws, becomes more strong and imperative. What 
isa malum per se may, witiigut much excess of legitimate induc- 
tion, be supposed to be known and appreciated by every member 
of a Christian community ; but the malum prohibitum, being a 
mere creature of convention, and sometimes involvi ing no Vio- 
lation of a divine precept, and even no breach of moratity, the 
most effective means ought, assuredly, to be adopted for making 
the law, by which™it is created a legal offence, generally 
known. 

Again, we agree with Dr. Parr in his adoption of the opinion 
of Beccarta and others, that it is incumbent on a legislature to 
proportion, as nearly as possible, punishments to crimes ; that 
crimes of different magnitude may not be made subject to the 
same degree of punishment. But we do not conceive it prac- 
ticable that any regular scale can be adopted by legislators ; 
much, we fear, must be left to the discretion of those to whom 
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the administration of justice is confided, in eepty ing the law to 
the crime, and, conseguently, in — the drferent 
degrees of punishment. We say, we tear-t! is, because we deem 
it pana to the due administration ot just ce, that as litle as 
possible should be left to the discretion of judges. Tf nothing 
were so left, it would be better, but it is scarcels possible to frame 
eny code of laws, to provide against all possible offences, or 
against different degrees of the same offence, with such accu- 
racy and precision, as to leave no room for the exercise of judi- 
eial discretion. But wediftler from Dr. Parr, toto ca@lo, in his 
opinion that where discretion 1s to be exercised, in the definition 
of an offence, and in the application of the di a degrees of 
punishment, it should be vested not in the Judges, but in the 
Jury. From a close and attentive consideration of she conduct 
ef Juries, in the metropolis, we are decidedly of opinion, that 
no discretion of this kind should be left to them, and that any 
extension of their powers would be conducive neither to the 
ends of public justice, nor to the security of the lives and liber- 
ties of the people. The Doctor w ill, probably, scarcely afford 
us credit for the asset rtion, t lat, In civil cases, even special Juries, 
after hearing the evidence, freg uently put #ef entirely out of the 
question, and consider, not what the justice of the case require Sy 
not what the obligation of their oaths imposes, but merely who:s 
the best able to pay the costs of the suit. This, however, unfor- 
tunately we know to be often the case. And where so scanda- 
lous a disregard o: an oath prevails in civil cases, what reason 
have we to believe, from the known operations of the human 
mind, that the same men would act more honest!y, or more con- 
scientiously in criminal cases ? Indeed, we have hed too fre- 
quent occasion to observe the same culpable inattention in 
criminal courts. Whatever discretion, then, it may be found 
necessary, after a careful revision of our criminal code, still to 
allow, should assuredly be vested in the judges. 

On the subject of a strict police, our author differs from Dr. 
ae who conceived that a stricter police would not be com- 

tible withthe preservation of our civil liberty. This opinion, 
11 Sad. has, we know, been entertained by many well-informed 
persons. Dr. Parr entertains a different opinion; he thinks, 
* that inthe administration of such police we should have little 
reason to be alarmed about the Joss of our liberty, because the 
crimes against which that police 1s pointed, have amore inti- 
maie and more visible co nnection with the happiness and secu- 
rity of men in private lite, than with the peculiar interests of 
the government. If the experiment were made, we might find 
that. tlie diminution cf cap ital punishments, together with the 
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increased security of the public, from a stronger police, would 
be an ample compensation for all concomitant inconveniences.’ 
We pertectly agree with our author that an experiment of this 
kind ought to be made, without delay. —We are fully persuaded 
that it would be productive of great public benefit, without any 
invasion of the rational freedom of a British subject. A strong 
preventive police would do much towards the correction of that 
evil which arises out of a multiplicity of crimes. We could 
point out many objects of public utility which wou!'d. be accom. 
plished by such a measure, did the limits necessarily prescribed 
to an article of this nature admit of such a discussion. Such 
a police,” as our author observes, © would not require the sum- 
miary proceedings of military law. Our streets and public 
roads need not be travelled and patrolled by soldiers ; but they 
might be guarded by other persons, wno should be appointed, 
not by the sovereign immediately, but by magistrates, who 
should be paid, not from the public treasury, but from county 
funds, who should wear, not the dress of a soldier, but some 
other badge, which should mark their office.” These are but 
few of the advantages which would result from the establishment 
of a more extended and more active system of police than that 
which now obtains. As to the mode of defraying the expense 
of ic, that is a subordinate consideration ; and we conceive it 
to be of very little consequence whether it should be paid by the 
treasury or by thecounty rate. Our present system of police 
is grossly defective ; the whole of it is conducted with a nig- 
gardly parsimony, resulting from the most narrow and con- 
tracted views of the subject, and ill corresponding with its 
immense importance tothe public. Very different, indeed, is 
the policy of our inveterate enemy. Though, God forbid we 
should have recourse to the same diabolical means by which he 
prevents offences against his person and government; but, in 
his measures of police, strictly so called, in that policy which 
adapts the means to the end, and which, in the accomplishment 
of any great object, regards not any necessary expense, he is 
worthy of imitation. Here, on the contrary, we pioceed upon 
a kind of low, incomprehensible, principle, considering less how 
much good we can accomplish, than how much money we can 
save. While this system is adhered to, nothing effective, in the 
prevention of crimes, or in other great objects of police, can be 
expected. It is a pitiful, a paltry, system, more worthy a nation 
of shop-keepers, (as England has been tauntingly called by her 
great enemy) than a society of freemen. 

In p. 344, et sequ. our author has introduced some very 
unnecessary, severe, and, in one respect, most unjust, remarks 
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on the character of three deceased chief justices. We shall 


JIB LESd 
not 1m ate 1 his co pee and go out of our way in order to ana- 
lyse his animad ‘sions. Justice, however, to departed merit, 
and ts honourable descendants, requires a word or two re- 
spect ing one of those characters, whom he thus designates : 
With a: ‘eady memory, keen penetration, barren fancy » vul- 
car manners, and infuriate passions, another indulged himself in 
the gi ibberish of a canting fanatic, and the ravings of an angry 
scold, before trembling criminals. Again, he says, of the same 
venerable person, that “* If a Bapos Bade, like that at Athens, had 
been placed in the avenue to our English courts—Cardamagly- 
phus would have wrung his hands, lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
implored forgiveness to himself as a miserable sinner, and before 
sun-set would have boasted of “* not being as other men ae, 
regraters, sabbath-breakers, libertines, and, more especially, a 
that execrable criminal bo stood before bine at the bar.” If 
we were to characterize this passage in appropriate terms, and 
to use as little ceremony with Dr. Parr, as he himself has used 
with his betters, we should violate the dignity of the critical 
office, and shock the irritable feelings of one of the most pom- 
pous and most ostentatious of his Majesty’s subjects. We 
shall, however, observe, that the character here drawn of .as 
worthy, as pious, as upright, as able, and as conscientious, a 
judge as ever graced the bench of justice, is as false as it is 
malicious and unchristianlike. ‘* I knew him well, Horatio,” 
he was a man of infinite worth, and of most rigid integrity ; 3; his 
feelings, indeed, were warm; but the warmth which they 
manifested, either in affection or in resentment, was the warmth 
of virtue. If he saw an evil designina suitor, whether pro- 
secutor or defendant, and his penetration often enabled him to 
see further and deeper than ordinary men, he sometimes expres- 
sed himself with the indignation of offended justice. But he 
had nothing presumptuous, nothing arrogant, nothing unchari- 
table, in his nature ; his affections were ardent, and he discharged, 
with conscientiousscrupulousness,all the relative duties of society. 
We never before‘heard that “* a barren fancy’’ was a defect in 
the character of a judge; for our part, we think a fertile fancy 
no great recommendation to either a judge or a divine. One of 
those offences, which, probably, would have excited the virtu- | 
ous indignation of this honourable individual, whom Dr, Parr has 
thus foully attacked, was secret calumny. If any “ canting 
fanatic” for instance, whether spiritual or patriotic, tory or whig, 
had joined in a foul conspiracy for tarnishing the reputation, znd 
destroying the peace, of an innocent man, ‘by falsely charging 
him with the commission of some enormous crime, from which 
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humanity revolts; such as incest; and had, in pursuance of so 
diabolical a scheme, promulgated the fabricated tale, in letters 
circulated among his friends and neighbours ; if the horror thus 
excited in a weak mind had rendered the unhappy victim the 
object of pecuniary extortion; and if, when extreme oppres- 
sion had, at length, led the persecuted individual to disclose his 

uahappy case to his friends, who, in consequence of such infors 
mation, had adopted the necessary measures for instituting a 
criminal process against the conspirators, the most busy, and the 
most criminal, because the best- fekocmed among them, should 
have taken farther advantage of the weakness of their victim, 
and, when at a distance from his friends, should have forced 
upon hima sum of money, and, by that means, have sought to 
evade the punishment due to his offence ; if, wesay, an offender 
of this magnitude, had appeared before the noble judge in 
guestion, he probably would have felt it due to the justice of 
the country, to mark 4zs conduct with peculiar reprobation. 
And, in so doing, he would have received the approbation and 
applause of every man, who valued truth, and who abhorred 
villainy. As tothe conspirator himself, we are certain that Dr. 
Parr, as a Christian Divine, who must consider such an offence 
in the same light with ourselves, will concur with us in thinking, 
that he ought to “* have wrung his hands, lifted up his eyes to 
Heaven, and implored forgiveness to himself as a miserable 
sinner.” 

We return from this digression, to which we have been reluc- 
tantly driven, by the author, to the more important subjects of 
his discussion. His observations on the allowance of counsel to 
persons accused of criminal acts depending on the will of the 
judge, are just; for, certainly, the law ought to confer that right 
upon every person who stands in so aweful asituation, and inone 
which requires so much advice and assistance. But we consi- 
der it a bad argument against the enjoyment of a discretionary 
power in the judges (where it is necessary to vest such discretion 
any where, and in no other case is it justifiable) that some judges 
have proved themselves fallible beings. In pursuit of this 
argument he states the following well-known facts. 


«« T know not that Judge Powel was a weak, or a hard-hearted, 
man, but I do know, that in the Augustan age of English literature 
and science, when our country was adorned by a Newton, a Halley, a 
Swift, a Clarke, and an Addison, this judge, in 1712, condemned Jane 
Wenham, at Hertford, (for witchcraft) who, in consequence, perhaps, 
of a controversy that arose upon her case, rather than from any inter- 
position of Powel, was not executed; and that, four years afterwards, 
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he, at Huntingdon, condemned, for the same erime, Mary Hickes, and 
her daughter Elizabeth, an infant of eleven years old, who were exe- 
cuted on Saturday, the seventeenth of July, 1716. At the beginning 
of the same century, of which English philosophers and English scho- 
lars talk with triumph, two unhappy wretches were hung at Nor- 
thampton, the seventeenth of March, 1705; and upon July 22nd, 
1712, five other witches suffered the same fate at the same place. 
The judges who tried them might be very wise and upright men. But 
they were terrified at witchcraft, and employed all the wholesome 
severities which the laws had proyided against it.” 


Now, with all due deference to Dr. Parr, these cases prove 
nothing more, than that there existed, at that period, some exe- 
crable laws, which, though passed in rude and barbarous times, 
were suffered to continue on the statute book, in a more 
enlightened age. On the wisdom and integrity of the judges 
those laws pass no reflection. They were bound, by their oaths, 
so long as they continued in force, to carry them into execution. 
But if any argument were to be built on these facts, to shew 
that judges, being, like other men, liable to prejudice, should be 
trusted with no discretionary power, it would apply with still 
greater force, to juries, in whom the doctor wishes to vest such 
power. For, although he has not noticed it, the parties who 
suffered for witchcraft, must have been first found guilty of the 
crime imputed to them, by the respective juries, and nothing 


‘yemained for the judge to do but to pronounce the sentence of 


thelaw. ‘The charge of prejudice, therefore, would attach, with 
greater force, to the juries than to the judges; though, it must 
not be forgotten, that if the facts of the case were made out by 
the evidence, to the satisfaction of the juries, they were bound, 
by their oaths, to find the parties guilty. 

Our author talks of a bill for taking away the punishment of 
death for the crime of privately stealing, brovght in last year 
by Sir Samuel Romilly, as having passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. We apprehend he here labours under a mistake; we 
have not been able to find any such act ; we well remember, 
indeed, that Sir Samuel brought in a bill to that effect, but we 
understood, and still believe, that it was thrown out in the Lords. 
A similar bill, very short, and containing very few provisions, 
is now before Parliament. 

Dr. Parr takes great pains to shew, that, in disapproving the 
vesting discretionary power in judges, he means no’ disrespect 
either to the office itself, or to those respectable persons by whom 
it is now filled. If he had not cast those illiberal reflections, 
which we have before noticed, on the character of a deceased 


judge, we should have considered such an attempt as, at least, a 
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work of supererogation. At the same time, we fully agree with 
him, that “* it were idle to talk of responsibility in those to whom 
the sated task of administering the laws is committed, if gross 
partiality, if abject servility, if the profligate exactions of a 
Dudley and an Empson, if the obdurate cruelty of a Jeffries, or 
the brutal ferocity of a Page, were exempt from every kind and 
every degree of reprehension.” Judgesare liable, no doubt, to 
the same infirmities of our nature, as other’ men; and as any 
errors or mistakes which they may commit are of greater con- 
sequence to the public safety than those of almost any other 
description of public characters, it is essential to the existence of 
civil liberty, that the right of exposing their misconduct, with 
freedom, but with temperance and decorum, should be enjoyed 
by every member of the community. “Where, indeed,”’ as 
our author pertinently asks, ** would be the public safety itself, 
if, in cases, in which decisions often supply precedents, and in 
which the community is always endangered by wrongs done to 
an individual, there is no controul from public opinion ?” And, 
how, it may be added, is that opinion to produce such salutary 
controul, unless it be publicly expressed ? 

Much at large does our author expatiate on the severity, and, as 
he seems to say, the injustice, of the punishment of death ; and 
he quotes most of the weil-known writers, who have written on 
the subject, in support of his own opinions. We so far concur 
with those who have broached this doctrine, as to admit that all 
punishment of individuals which is not necessary forthe good of 
the community, is unjust. We are decidedly of opinion, too, 
that our Jaws are grossly defectiv ¢, in assigning the punishment 
of death to so many offences. It is a most serious exercise of 
power, for man to take from man, that life which he neither 
gave. nor can restore. We think, however, that, in cases of 
murder, the example of the Jews, under the theocracy, is a suf- 
ficient authority for the infliction of capital punishment. As to 
the argument of Dr. Parr, that the law which required blood 
for blood, was passed in very different times from the present, 
and applied to a people living under very different circum- 
stances, and in a very different state of things, it appears to us 
to be perfectly untenable, and if there were any force in it, we 
see not why it might not be equally applied to the decalogue. 
For those crimes, too, which inflict pains worse than death itself 
upon their victims, the punishment of death seems perfectly 
appropriate and just, Of this description are rape, and one other 
class of crimes, contra naturam. 

While we deplore, with our author, the extreme difficulty 
which criminals, after they have sustained the punishinent of 
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the law, often experience in obtaining the means of procuring 
an honest subsistence by their labour, we can, by no means, 
admit ‘haf as anargument against severe punishments, where such 
punishments are allowed to be necessary. Butthis difficulty is 
not so great, generally speaking, as the Doctor imagines ; we 
speak from experience, when we say, that men who have been 
convicted of theft, easily obtain employment in this busy and 
crowded metropolis. A murderer, indeed, or an atrocious cri- 
minal of another description, would, no doubt, find himself an 
object of horror to his fellow-creatures. 

That sufficient pains may not be taken to give to punishments 
their proper effect, by impressing the spectators with salutary 
awe, from the mode in which they are at present inflicted, 
may be, to 4 certain extent, true. Though where criminals are 
executed in the metropolis, there seems to be no want of becom- 
ing solemnity. But has Dr, Parr never heard, that pockets are 
frequently picked under the very scaffold to which the criminal 
is brought to pay the last forfeit of his crimes? We admit, this 
may be urged as an argument to prove the inutility, and there- 
fore, the injustice, of ‘such punishments. Let the inference to 
be drawn from it be what it may, itis still a fact, and a fact 
adverse to the conclusion drawn -by the author, from the mode 
in which punishments are inflicted in other countries, with a 
view to shew that the adoption of a similar mode here would be 
productive of beneficial effects. If corporal punishments, 
short of death,and productive of extreme pain, were to be substi- 
tuted, in many cases, for those which now obtain, as the doctor 
recommends, we still have our doubts (though giving all pos- 
sible force to the obvious.objections against private punishments) 
how far it would be prudent and proper to inflict them in public. 
Weare at a loss to decide, from our experience of the temper 
and disposition of those assemblages of persons in the metropo- 
lis who are seen round a scaffold, at the awful moment of an 
execution, whether the effect would be good or bad; whether 
such a spectacle would not tend rather to excite pity for the 
sufferer, than moral reflections on his guilt, or impressions of 
terror at his punishment ; and whether a repetition of such sights 
would not rather harden, than reform, the multitude. These, 
however, are matters of serious and momentous consideration ; 
not to be hastily decided by the speculative theorist in his closet, 
on a principle of moral fitness, or on a vague notion of what the 
operations of the human mind in a social state ought to be; 
but to be weighed deliberately and cautiously by men who 
unite practical with theoretical knowledge, and who regard man 
less, as what he ought, on abstract principles, to be, than as what 
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he actually is, in the state of society and in the peculiar circum- 
stances, under which it is proposed to give him a new code of 
criminal laws. 

Several pages of this essay are appropriated to the confuta- 
tion of an .opinion, advanced by Dr. Paley in his book on 
political and moral philosophy. It is an old saying, to which 
Blackstone has given the force and authority of a legal maxim; 
that “* it is better that ten guilty persons should escape, than that 
one innocent man should suffer.” Dr. Paley says, that “* if by 
better, he meant that it is more for the public advantage, the 
proposition cannot, I think, be maintained.’’ Ths declaration, 
and the reasoning urged in support of it, excite equal indigna- 
tion and alarm in the mind of Dr. Parr, who bestows great 
labour in the exposure of its weakness and fallacy. For our 
own part, we incline to think that there is more of humanity, 
than of reason, in the maxim ; nor has all that Dr. Parr has urged 
in its favour shaken this opinion ; and we have no hesitation in 
expressing our conviction, that both these speculative philoso- 
phers have acted, neither wisely nor discreetly, the one, in 
stirring the question, and the other in reviving and prolonging 
the discussion of it. Dr. Paley’s sentiments had made no im- 
pression on the public mind, and, most assuredly, had produced 
no effect in increasing the rigour of our criminal laws, or the 
severity against the objects of them; and, therefore, Dr. Parr 
might have safely suffered them to remain unnoticed, There 
are other principles and opinions laid down by the same writer, 
infinitely more false in themselves, and more mischievousin their 
tendency, than those which the doctor has selected for censure, 
and if he had employed his learning and his talents in exposing 
and confuting them, he would have rendered an essential service 
to society, and, more especially, to the students in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. But we suspect that the doctor would be 
rather‘disposed to defend and to uphold those principles, than to 
condemn them; in fact, we believe they are congenial with his 
own, 

** That being,” says Dr. Parr, p. 420, ** who. foresees and 
controls all events, may permit, and (with the deepest reverence 
be it spoken) may even ordain evil,” that good may come. 
This is another instance of that want of judgment, and of cau- 
tion in our author, which we have had frequent occasion to 
Notice in our perusal of his book. Far be it from us to charge 
a man with speaking irrevetently of sacred things, who declares 
that he speaks with the deepest reverence ; but it is our duty to 
say, that, in this instance, he has spoken incautiously, 
presumptuously, and unwarrantably. That God may, and 
does, permit evil, is certain; but that hé erdains it, is what 
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as it appears to us, can never be admitted. He may, indeed 
ordain what, to the circumscribed faculties of short-sighted 
men, even when clothed with all the dignity of human nature, 
with all the pride of learning, and with all the pomp of intellect, 
may appear evil; but what, when its nature, its object, and its 
end, come to be clearly ascertained, and distinctly understood, 
will be found to be essentially Goon. Such loose observations 
as these, particularly when they proceed from any person of 
authority in the world of letters, should not be hazarded. The 
present remark was the less excusable, because it was not called 
for by the subject, it requiring no such declaration to confute 
the jesuitical ideathat men may do evil that good may come. 

Dr. Parr quarrels with another position of Dr. Paley, that 

* the proper end of punishment is not the satisfaction of justice, 
but the prevention of crimes, and that prevention, which is the 
course and fhe end of that punishment, ought also to regulate 
its severity. Our author not only condemns the phrase itself, 
as not containing any definition of justice, and as being on that 
account confused, but the principle object which it involves. 
Now, putting the mode of wording it out of the question, 
though we think it sufficiently clear, the principle which it lays 
down is simply this, that prevention of crimes is the only legiti- 
mate end of puntshment. The doctor, however, admits, that it 
is the chief end, and therefore ought to be the chief measure of 
punishment. But he considers the principle defective because 
it appears to him to exclude the repentance and amendment of 
the crimina!. But the general principle by no means operates to 
such exclusion. Because, if prevention can be effected by any 
punishment short of death, the infliction of that minor punis)- 
ment leaves the criminal at liberty to repent and to amend; and 
if he do so, the punishment answers its proper end by preventing 
him from the future commission of crime. All Dr. Parr’s 
reasoning, on this part of his subject, might have been omitted, 
without the smallest diminution of the value of his book. As 
to the condemnation of ex post-facto laws, “* in which Parliament 
exercises the double office of legislator and judge,”’ we heartily 
concur with the two learned Doctors in fixing upon them the 
strong mark of reprobation. They confound characters which 
the safety of the community requires to be ever kept distinct, 
and encroach upon public security, by the violation of a prin- 
ciple which ought ever to be bolder sacred,—that it is lawful to 
do whatever the law does not prohibit. 

Qur author speaks with approbation of the repeal of certain 
penal statutes, particularly that de beretico comburenda, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, but thinks that they afford little 
compensation for the multiplication of penal statutes, enacted 
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in accommodation to the commercial interests, and the com- 
mercial spirit, of the country. He pays, however, a tribute of 
justice to the commercial interest for the benefits which they 
have rendered to society. Both in this tribute, and in his com- 
plaint of the multiplication of penal statutes, we perfectly 
agree with him. There is one crime which, for the protection 
of trade, has been made capital, which was before subjected te 
asmaller punishment. We mean forgery, and, if this be subjected 
to thetest of the principle of prevention,we believe it will be found, 
that the crime has greatly increased since the period when it 
was first made capital. Wedo not mean to ascribe its increase 
to the increased severity of the punishment, but only to shew. 
that, as the new punishment has not produced its proper 
effect, by preventing the commission of the crime, it ought to 
be abolished. 

The odium in which the executioner in every country is 
holden, is adduced, by Dr. Parr, from Beccaria and others, as a 
proof of the public disapprobation of capital punishments. 
But we draw no such inference from the fact stated, The 
odium, we think, may be traced to a different source. The 
man, who voluntarily consents to be the instrument for putting 
his criminal fellow-creatures to death, sooner than submit to 
earn a subsistence by exertions of industry, is, by no unnatural 
association of ideas, considered, by the many, as less humane, and 
as more ferocious, than other men; and hence it is, that he is 
often viewed with that contempt and indignation remarked by 
Beccaria. We believe that the punishment of death excites no 
such sentiments among the multitude in this country, as those 
which these writers ascribe tothem ; but we are rather of opi- 
nion that such sentiments would be sooner excited by the pub- 
lic infliction of severe corporal punishment, productive of great 
pain to the criminal. The executioner in France certainly did, 
as Dr. Parr has heard, wear his sword on the right- hand side; 
but not “ as a mark of i ignominious distinction.” The right of 
wearing a sword was annexed to his office, but, in order that he 
might not be mistaken fora gentleman, he was compelled to wear 
it on the right-hand side. 

Our author quotes an American writer, who has published 
his opinion, that different kinds of homicide should receive 
different degrees of punishment ; Dr. Parr, too, has long 
thought that “* murder in a judicial construction, is a term 
too broad and comprehensive ;” and that the words which 
William Penn substituted for our expression of ** malice 
afore-thought,” namely, ‘* wilful and premeditated” are much 
better. We confess that we see no beneicial effect that could 
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result from sucha substitution ; every murder must be wilful and 
malicious to incur punishment; and the distinctions made by the 
English law between the different kinds of homicide appear to 
us to be wise, just, and adequate to every purpose of justice. 
Still, we think there is much force in our author’s objection 
to the speedy execution of the murderer. As his crime is 
greater than the crimes of other offenders, he naturally re- 
guires more time for self-examination, for repentance, and for 
making his peace with that God whose laws he has violated. 
We can discover no-advantage to be derived from this practice ; 
the punishment should be certain, we think, but not speedy. 
Indeed, the great defect in our criminal law is the want of 
certainty in punishment. Whether, from the great severity 
of our penal statutes, or from whatever cause it proceeds, 
the few who are punished in proportion to the numbers who 
are convicted, tends more, than any other cause, to multiply 
crimes. If the punishment were, in many cases, mitigated, 
and its certainty increased, the end, which Dr. Parr and others 
so strenuously labour to promote, would be much sooner ob- 
tained, than by the adoption of any other means. We have 
often had occasion to condemn the conduct of juries, in not 
strictly abiding by their oath, and we were happy to hear this 
circumstance noticed by Sir Samuel Romilly in his recent 
speech, on introducing his bill into the House of Commons, 
It is a subject which has never been considered with sufficient 
seriousness, or else has been viewed through a false medium. 
It very often happens, in the case of an indictment for steal- 
ing to the value of forty shillings and upwards, that the jury, 
inorder to alter the punishment, fix not only an arbitrary 
value on the property, but a value different from that which 
has been fixed by the oaths of competent evidence. We 
remember a case, which occurred about two years ago, at the 
Old Bailey, where the property stolen was sworn to be worth 
more than £20; it consisted of ten casks of vinegar, the value 
of which might easily be ascertained by any person in court. 
Yet did the jury not scruple to reduce the value below forty 
shillings, in order to spare the life of the criminal. But jurv- 
men would do well to remember, that, in the exercise of this 
latitude of interpretation, they not only invade the prerogative 
of the crown,—which is the only legitimate and constitutional 
fountain of mercy,—but are guilty of perjury ; for they violate 
their oath, which binds them to find a verdiét accarding ta 
evidence, whereas, their verdict, in such cases, is contrary 
to evidence. But we have a still greater objection to this 
practice, than the invasion of the royal prerogative, or even 
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the moral delinquency-of juries. If jurymen once succeed in 
persuading themselves, that the evidence (when it is credible 
and unshaken) is not to be the sole ground of their verdict, 
but that they may exercise their discretion, in altering the 
nature of -the crime, and, consequently, the degree of 
punishment ; although this discretion may be generally exerted 
in favour of mercy; what security can we have, that it may 
not, under different circumstances, and in different times, 
be exercised in favour of rigour, for the odious purpose of 
perverting the law, and of increasing its severity, for some 
selfish and pernicious ends? The only security which the 
public can have, for the due administration of justice, is the 
strict adherence, of every one concerned in it, from the judge 
to the witness, to the solemn obligation of his oath. It is not 
for jurymen to make the imputed severity of the laws a reason 
for departing from the plain and strict line of their duty. 
If the laws be too severe, it is the province of the legislature 
to mitigate their severity. Nor can jurymen, without incur- 
ring guilt, suffer compassion to interfere with the rigid ob- 
servance of their oaths. If the criminal be found worthy of 
mercy, it is the province, as it is always the wish, of the 
Sovereign to grant it; and it is not for the jury to pervert the 
law of the land, in order to gratify their own personal feelings. 
Whether the law continue as it is, or whether, as we hope 
it will, after a serious revision, undergo some material alters 
ations, it is most essential that jurymen should clearly under- 
stand, and duly discharge, the duties of those important 
functions with which the constitution of the country has in- 
vested them. ‘The path they have to pursue is plain and easy. 
Let them not for a moment lose sight of their oaths; let them 
attend closely to the evidence; and when they are once satis- 
fied, by that evidence, of the facts on which they are to decide, 
let them not look to the right or to the left, Jet them not con- 
sider what may be the consequences of their decision, nor 
how it may affect the prisoner, (for with such considera- 
tions they have no concern whatever,) but let them take care 
that the verdict be founded on the evidence, and then, and 
then only, will it be consistent with their oaths. 

Dr. Parr allows, that for certain crimes the punishment 
of death may be necessary.---But for one crime, the crimen 
contra naturum, he proposes to substitute a different punish- 
ment, more severe, in our opinion, though whether it would 
be more efficacious admits of adoubt. This is one of the 
crimes, in respect of which such a degree of natural prejudice 
may be reasonably supposed to exist in the minds of a jury, 
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as to prevent the party accused of it from having that fair and 
smpartial trial which the British laws allow to every individual. 
It is rare that this crime is committed, in tre presence, or 
within sight, of a third person. It sometimes happens that 
one of the parties concerned in it becomes the accuser. 
A circumstance of this kind, very recently, occurred in the 
metropolis, which is deserving of notice in a discussion on 
the necessity of revising our criminal code. In the case 
aliuded to, the only evidence was the particeps criminis, who 
allowed himself to have made no kind of resistance, but to 
have been, in fact, a willing offender. He was a boy of 
fifteen, and the circumstance of his having staid out all night 
led to inquiries, on the part of his friends, which extorted 
from him an acknowledgment of the transaction in which he 
had been engaged. No corroborating circumstance appeared 
to confirm his testimony ; on the contrary, one material piece 
of circumstantial evidence was wanting, the non-existence of 
which afforded a presumptive negative to the imputed crimi- 
nality. It is clear that, in this case, the witness stood in the 
light of an accomplice, who had been admitted as King’s 
Evidence, for he had confessed himself guilty of a capital 
crime. Now it is a rule, in our courts of Jaw,---a rule 
founded on the most obvious principles of justice,---to require 
some strong circumstantial evidence to corroborate the tes- 
timony of a self-convicted accomplice; and frequent instances 
occur, where criminals escape, notwithstanding such evidence, 
But never, within our observation at feast, has it happened, 

that w¢thout such evidence, a prisoner has been convicted. 

In the case, however, in question, the prisoner was convicted 
and executed.* Here we see just grounds for the imputation 
of prejudice to the jury. And we farther see, in the trans- 
action itself, the most serious cause for alarm. For, if it once 





* Whether this unbappy man were guilty or innocent is a fact 
which, however decided, would not affect the argument which we 
have built upon his conviction. We are not prone to give either the 
implicit credit which many give to the dying declarations of con- 
victed persons, nor yet to withhold from them, as others we know 
do, all kind of credit whatever. But certainly our apprehensions 
of the precedent, which we censure, are not weakened by the know- 
ledge that the individual in question, (who had no hopes of mercy) 
most solemnly denied, both to a respectable Sheriff, the day before 
the execution, and to the Ordinary of Newgate, on the very morning 
of the fatal day, that he was guilty of the crime for ‘which he 


suffered. 
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be established as law, that the oath of an individual, under 
such circumstances, is sufficient to consign a man to the 
scaffold, a profligate member of society may take away the 
life of any one of its most innocent and virtuous members. 
It is not. always practicable to prove an alibi, and an 
artful villain, when intent on such a purpose, may easily 
so arrange his nefarious plan as to elude detection.--- 
We confess we shuddered at the establishment of such a pre- 
cedent. On this account, we should be glad to see either the 
punishment proposed by Dr. Parr, or some other, substituted, 
by way of experiment, for the capital punishment at present 
inflicted on offenders of this description who, we lament to 
say, have greatly increased, since the vast influx of foreigners 
into England. 

The example of France is ‘alluded to, from the paucity of 
capital -punishments in that country, as worthy of imitation - 
in England. But this fact (if it be well established) may, 
probably, be ascribed to another cause, than that which it is 
adduced to support. We apprehend, that the severity of 
punishments in France operated most effectually to diminish the 
number of criminals. For murder, and some other offences, 
men had all the bones of their legs, thighs, and arms, broken 
on a scaffold, and, fixed upon a wheel in some public place, 
weie there left to die. W omen were frequently burned. The 
torture, too, of convicted criminals, for extorting, the dis- 
covery of accomplices, was in use, up to the very commence- 
ment of the revolution. The cerfainty of punishment, also, 
operated as another preventive. 0] domestique, or the robbery 
ot a master by his servant, even to the amount of a penny, 
was a capital offence, atid never pardoned. If ever executions 
were calculated to excite terror, these executions in France 
were. | Yet, such is the effect of habit, that these horrible 
spectacles were viewed by the people with perfect indifference; 
and, strange to.say, women and children generally formed the 
major part of the spectators. 

We are inclined to give a!l possible credit to the author for 
his philanthropic motives, and his humane feelings; but, 
throughout the werk, there is such a laboured attempt to frame 
excuses for criminal acts, and to excite mistrust of those who 
make laws, and of those who execute them, that we cannot 
regard it with any sentiment of approbation. This deep 
interest in the worst part of society seems to ws to arise 
from a depravity of mental appetite, not to be satisfied with 
plain and natural food. 

We are concerned that our limits prevent us from entering 
more minutely into an examination of such of the arguments, 
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and authorities, adduced by Dr. Parr, on a subject of great 
¢mportance, which we have long and deeply considered. 
Though we differ from him on many subordinate, and, on some 
leading, points, we have no hesitation in expressing our hearty 
concurrence with him in enforcing the necessity of a speedy 
revision of our criminal code, with a view to its simplification 
and reform. Many obsolete statutes ought to ‘be repealed ; 
and the severity of punishment mitigated wherever it can be 
done without prejudice to the community. Such a task should 
be performed, in the first instance, by a committee in either 
House of Parliament. If there be any question, in which 
politics, in its general acceptation, and party- -spirit, should 
not be allowed to have the smallest influence, it 1s a question 
of this nature. The whole administration of justice, from the 
origin of laws to their final execution by judges and magis- 
trates, should be totally exempt from the foul poliution of party- 
contention, and of party-spirit.’ And so fully are we con- 
vinced of the importance and necessitygof this caution, that 
we cannot too strongly condemn Dr. Parr, for selecting, 
as the proper persons for executing this high commission, 
almost exclusively, the members of his own party, and among 
them some of the most yiolent, and the least qualified for the 
office. Certainly Lord Erskine, Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, 
and Lord Holland, might be very proper members of a com- 
mittee of the Lords; but, as certainly, not more propery 
than Lord Eldon, Lord Redesdale, Lord Wellesley, an 

many other Peers, who take an opposite side in the politics 
of the day. Mr. Windham and Sir Samuel Romilly, too, 
are extremely well-qualified to be members of a committee 
of the Commons: but not better qualified, than Mr. Perceval, 
Sir Thomas Plomer, Sir William Grant, Mr. Charles Yorke, 
and many other gentlemen, of the House of Commons.,--- 
But, what should be principally attended to in such a selection, 
should be the affording no possible grounds for supposing that 
the appointment was actuated by party-views. Men of know- 
ledge and independence should be chosen, indiscriminately, 
and, on no account, in either committee should there be a 
majority of professional men; for lawyers are so prejudiced 
in- favour of present laws, and of existing forms, that they 
would throw endless obstacles in the way of reform. 

We have now to express our concern that a dissertation, 
sO important, and, in many respects, so v-luable, should be 
so grossly dishgured by pedantry, and by an ostentatious, 
and most injudicious, display of erudition. Quotations are 
multiplied without reason, and without end; and writers of 
all nations, ancient and modern, have been pressed into the 
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Guthor’s service. It is a pity that so much learmng, and so 
much ability, should be so miserably disguised. It smells of 
the shop, and disgusts all readers of common sense. Once a 
captain and always a captain”’ is a trite saying; but we did 
not know that ence a pedagogue and always a pedagogue was 
equally correct. If, upon every occasion, the Doctor is to 
pour out the contents of his common-place book, or the stores 
of his memory, upon the public, he may as well publish, 
at once, a new edition of Stoheus, and of the Florilegium. 
The public, indeed, will rather dispense with the ore than 
consent to purchase so much dress with it. ' 

The remaining annotations, in the second part, are open to 
many, and serious, animadversions, particularly his sentiments 
on Catholic Emancipation, and his answer to the Reviewer 
of Fox’s History, in the British Critic, which he censures, 
not in his usual way, ore rotundo, but most gently ; because 
one of its known conductors was formerly his own: usher, 
and because he occasionally writes for it himself. But. our 
limits forbid us enter upon a new field of discussion. 
In his allusions to the Catholic Question, he talks, most dog- 
matically, of “‘ the prattle of Mr. Chancelior Perceval, the 
rant of Mr. Privy Counsellor Duigenan, and the: yell of 
No Popery.” He would, no doubt, feel his dignity sorely 
offended, if he were to be»treated with as little ceremony ; 
if we were to talk of Mr. Prebendary Parr. But to speak 
plaing truth to this pompous, and ‘self-sufficient pedagogue, 
it would be much ‘more to the purpose, if. he were to contute 
the arguments of these gentiemen instead of sneering at their 
situations ; which, to say the least of them, are as honourable 
as his own, and quite as honourably -filled. But thongh 
this mode of proceeding would be more fair and manly, it 
would not be quite so easy and convenient. For the fact as, 
that both Mr. Perceval and Dr. Duigenan are inhnitely better 
informed on the subject than himself. And, indeed, the latter 
of these gentlemen has as great a superiority of knowledge 
over the Doctor on this question, as the Dector himself dis- 
played over his unfortunate antagonist, Mr. Curtis, of Bir- 
mingham, in that memorable controversy in which the Doctor 
so copiously quoted Greek for the edification of the Birming- 
ham manufacturers. 





* On this occasion the Doctor's plagiarisms from Stobeus were ° 
ably exposed, in a small, but curious, tract, now out of “print. ® 
And as the Doctor still persists in overwhelming his readers with the 
same mass of quotations, we have some thoughts of republishing this 
a of which we have a copy, in the Appendix to the present 
volume, 
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The Life of Admiral Lord N élson, K. B. from his Lordship? 
Manuscripts. By the Rev. James Stanier Clarke, F. R. S. 
Librarian to the Prince, and Chaplain of his Royal High- 
ness’s Household. And John M‘Arthur, Esq. LL. D. 
Late Secretary to Admiral ‘Lord Viscount Hood. Pp. 435. 
vol. I. and 511. vol. II. with sixteen engraved views, 
besides plans, &c. imperial 4to. 9/. 9s. Cadell and Davies. 


1809. 


THE name of Lord Nelson has become synonymous with 
that of perfect heroism: his glorious achievements are justly 
considered as monuments of national magnanimity, and the 
whole tenor of his martial career, as a model of human 
greatness. This naturally arouses all the associating sympathies 
in the minds of his virtuous countrymen, when they turn to the 
memoirs of his life and services. ‘he judicious and enlightened 
seek to respect his‘memory, and to extend the influence of his 
brilliant example, while the vain and superficial stop to inquire 
if heroism can be measured, if it has h, breadth, and 
sides, like pieces of common matter, or If it possesses any 
analogy with the figure of aship ! Such puerile conceits only 
prove that he has more admirers than imitators, and that a 
little enthusiasm is fully sufficient to produce the former, 
although talents and judgment are necessary to the latter. It 
is, however, perfectly natural, wise, and may, perhaps, be 
eminently useful to examine, with more than ordinary care 
and attention, the circumstantial progress of the child to the 
man and the hero. ‘The ancients considered their heroes as 
possessing both div-ne and human nature; but their descriptions 
of them are as unphilosophical as the effusions of those who 
vainly’ attempt to demonstrate moral or intellectual qualities. 
The: heroism of Nelson was of a very different character.— 
His mind, indeed, presented some peculiar features, which 
must be observed minutely in order to appreciate them justly. 
In the hero of the Nile and Copenhagen might be perceived, 
combined intimately, yet distinctly, the qualities of great 
fortitude, active courage, inflexible bravery, reasoning valour, 
and comprehensive genius. His fortitude, was the result of a 
naturally firm mind, decided resolution, and energetic will, 
influenced by rational principles of religion ; his courage was 
but fortitude called into extreme action; his bravery con- 
sisted in a superiority to the very sensation of fear, in a ds- 

€iplined intrepid courage without rashness ; his valcur appeared 
in never despising the enemy, in executing all his designs with 
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cool deliberatiom; and his comprehensive genius in the sur 
prizing justness, and promptitude, with which he appreciated 
the object, the dangers, and the means of-attaining it. Viewed 
in this point, and considering heroism in the abstract, perhaps 
we should conclude, that Nelson. was one of the most perfect 
herces that ever lived. ‘The moralist, the analyst of human 
passions, and the metaphysician, may each respectively inquire 
the effects and associations of these qualities as they relate to 
the man and to society; at present, we only consider them 
as constituting the rudiments of heroism. ‘The characteristic 
incidents which tend to confirm these remarks will appear in the 
course of our examination of these splendid volumes. ‘The 
authors, indeed, assure us, that 


‘‘ The chief object in this life has been to ascertain, and some- 
times, perhaps, more minutely than the generality of readers may 
approve, the private feelings and motives of this extraordinary man, 
as well as the great pginciples of his public and professional character. 
Yet this has beens@@jmost arduous task ; and its performance is more 
easy to cavil at than to accomplish,—it has, however, been attempted. 
The various services of the noble Admiral in the earlier parts of his 
public life, particularly at the conclusion of the American war, 
and in the peace which followed, have been minutely traced ; im order 
to mark, as far as could be, those troubies and disappointments which 
he encountered in common with other mend, and thé’ anxious mo- 
ments and neglect which he endured, until, at length, his wishes, 
were gratified in being again employed at the commencement of the 
French war, in 1793.---Neither labour, nor expense, have [has}® 
been spared to complete the present undertaking ; and the life is 
now submitted to the public with a perfect consciousness, that supe- 
rior abilities, but not greater industry or impartiality, could have 
rendered it more worthy of the fame of Netson, and of the patron- 
age of his country. 

*€ The Life of Horatio Nelson presents one of those rare examples 
of that early and ardent passion for true glory, which may induce 
men to excel in every branch of professional duty, and to preserve, 
through, all the vicissitudes of public service, a stedtast reliance on 
the gratitude of their couatry. The following narrative will show 
by what exertions the son of a private clergyman obtained the highest 
rewards to which human nature can aspire, the applause of his con- 
temporaries, and the veneration of posterity. By proving himself 
entirely devoid of indolénee, avarice, and envy, he inspired his coun- 
trymen with such confidence in his integrity and abilities, that they 
almost regarded his existence as éssential to their own independence, 
and to the liberties of the civilized world.” 


Messrs. C. and M‘A. in addition to his lordship’s own nar- 
ratives, journals, cnd papers, have been favoured with, perhaps, 
Ne: 141, Vel. 35, March, 1810. S 
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all the existing papers, letters, and communications, necessary 
to present a detailed view of the principal incidents, worthy of 
particular attention, during his distinguished and glorious life. 
‘Their work is divided into three books ; the first traces Nelson 
from his birth to the rank of Commander; the second, from 
his attaining that rank to his becoming a Rear-Admiral; and the 
third, from his hoisting his flag till hisdeath. In the early part 
of \Nelson’s life little occurs which had not been previously 
published in every possible form; far less is related respecting 
the manners and dispositions of the school-boy, than we should 
have expected from the authors. No mention is made of 
young Nelson’s literary attainments, the extent of his classical 
reading, the particular books to which he had access, and which 
might have given an impulse or bias to his mind, nor is his 
progress, in acquiring knowledge, ever noticed, and with only 
three trite anecdotes we are carried to the hero’s thirteenth 
year. This is no proof of that industry so confidently an- 
nounced. Surely the present Earl Nelson cold have informed 
Mr. Clarke something of the means adopted @ither by his father 
or Master to ** teach the young idea how to shoot,” or, more 
correctly speaking, to implant ideas in the infant mind. As 
children generally derive more of their habits and feelings from 
their mothers than fathers, we should have wished to know 
something of Mrs. Nélson’s character, whether she possessed, 
“in any eminent degree, the pecularities of the Walpoles, a 
‘family more distinguished for political, than military talents. 
Had the authors paid a little more attention to these apparently 
childish particulars, this literary and graphical monument to the 
memory of Lord Nelson might also have become a school of 
heroes, ‘as well as a portable depository of his honours, victories, 
and fortune. It is true, some traits of the youth’s disposition 
are given, such as his being let down from a window to rob 
his schoo! master’s pear-tree, not for the sake of the pears, which 
he divided amongst his companions, without reserving any 
for himself, but for the glory of it, adding, “ J only tosk them 
because gpery other boy was. afraid.” His answer to his grand- 
mother, from whom he had strayed, and sat down at the side of 
a stream which he could not cross, is very natural for a child, 
but it is not indicative of character. The old lady on finding him, 
essed her surprize, that hunger and fear had not driven him 
Wome; he replied, “ Fear never came near me, grandnmamma !” 
It would be too much to infer from this expression, as Mr. 
Clarke appears to do, that the child had any other notion of 
fear than the name of some disagreeable person. Horatio’s 
superior resolution to his brother William (the present Earl 
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Nelson) in going through the snow to school, is more charac+ 
teristic, as their father left it to their own “ honour,” whether 
or no they should venture. ‘Che young hero immediately 
proceeded, and, determined to overcome all obstacles, ex- 
claimed, “ We. have no excuse! remember, brother, it was 
left to our honour!” But, it is probable that Lord Nelson owed 
much to his uncle, Captain Suckling, who, when his father 
wrote to him, at the instance of his son, to take him on board 
his ship, answered ; “© What has poor Horace done, who is so 
weak, that he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea?—But let him come; and the first time we go into action, 
a cannon ball may knock off his head, and provide for him at 
once.” Such a seaman mode of speaking could not fail to 
make-a strong impression on a young mind, and induce it soon 
to despise danger. 

Lord Nelson’s narrative of his own life, his going to sea at 
thirteen years of age, and his first voyage being in a merchant- 
vessel to the West Indies, his second, when only fifteen, as 
as cockswain to Captain Lutwidge, in the squadron, under 
Commodore Phipps, destined to ascertain if there were any 
passage from the Arctic to the Pacific Ocean ; and his attacking 
a bear, are all well known. His reason for the latter desperate 
enterprize, however, deserves to be noticed, as a proof that 
filial affection is alwaysa concomitant of valour. When 
interrogated by Captain Lutwidge what motive he could have 
for hunting a bear, he answered, “ I wished to kill the bear, 
that I might carry the skin to my father.” 

In 1773, Nelson returned from this voyage of discovery, 
and went out to India in the Sea-horse, Captain Farmer, under 
whom he acquired a thorough knowledge of seamanship. 


** Nelson was stationed in the fore-top of the Sea-horse, at watch 
and watch, as it is termed; and his exemplary conduct whilst on 
that duty, soon attracted the regard of his friend, the master of the 
ship, (the present Captain Surridge) in whose watch he was. This 
otcer perceiving, in the course of a long voyage, that the young 
man was extremely attentive to his duty, and obedient to Le 
riors, recommended him to the particular notice of Captain Farmer, 
who then placed him on the quarter-deck, and rated him as midship- 
man.” * 





* *¢ Tt is a singular fact, and which deserves the attention of our, 
government, that. Midshipmen possess only a nominal rank¥ in the 
service: as they receive no cominission they may be disrated at the 
pleasure of a captain; and be- made to serye before the mast.”"—_ 
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Unfortunately for Nelson he had not been in India above 
eighteen months, when he caught a malignant disease which 
deprived him, for a time, of the use of his limbs, baffled 
the power of drugs, and obliged him to return, in 1776, very 
debilitated, and low-spirited. After his return, his health 

radually “recovered, but the remembrance of the friends 
whom he had left, and his own very feeble prospects of pro- 
motion at home, preyed incessantly on his exquisite feelings. 
This attack of melancholy and temporary despondency appears 
to have ta very powerfully on his mind; the religious 


admonitions in his’ father’s letters then began to be felty 
and duly _appretiated, by him; he reflected deeply on the 
means of distinguishing himself, ‘of being independent of any 
pec ney assistance drcus his father, and of acquiring prefer- 
ment: As “ lowliness is young ambition’s ladder,” in one 


of his “ ‘ita ety musings,” he fell into the following 
rev cries ashe afterwards related it to Mr. R. W. Spencer, 
** during their walks amidst the romantic scenery of Downton 
Castle, the seat of Mr. Knight.” 


“* IT felt, said Nelson, impressed with an idea that I shonid 
never rise in my profession. My mind was staggered with a view 
of the difficulties [ had to surmount, and the litle interest I pos- 
sessed. I could discover no means of reaching the object of my 
ambition. After a long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost 
wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of patriotism was kindled 
within me, and presented my king and country as my patron. 
My mind exulted in the idea. ‘ Well then,’ I exclaimed, ‘ J will 
ea hero! and, confiding in Providence, I will brave every danger.’ 
The spirit of Nelson revived ; and from that hour, in his mind's eye, 
as he often declared to Captain Hardy, a radiant orb was suspended, 
which urged him onward to renown.” 


In April 1777, at the age of nineteen, Nelson passed his 
examination for Lieutenant, and received his commission as- 
second Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, Captain Locker, 
with he proceeded to the West Indies. It was in this 
capacitythat he boarded an American prize, during a heavy 
gale, and in such a perilous condition, as seem to have made 
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This is, undoubtedly, too much authority to Jéave entirely at the 
discretion of captains, who cannot even be questioned for their con- 
duct in such cases. For the purpose of discipline it would be quite 


’ sufficient to turn them out of the ship, without depriving them of the 


benefits of their education, natural rank in society, and inflicting on 
them at the same time a severe punishment, 
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a lasting impression on his mind. Mr. Clarke here corrects 
an apparent error in his Lordship’s memoir of his services, 
which implies, that the first Lieutenant had failed in his 
attempt to board the prize, and that he then volunteered his 
services, whereas it appears, that the first Lieutenant had not 
attempted to board the American, that his sword having been 
mislaid, the Lowestoffe’s boat was detained while he was looking 
for it, nean time the Captain exclaimed, * have I no officer in 
the ship who can board the prize?” Even after this, Nelson, 
from respect to his superior officer, a duty he seems to have 
rigidly observed, waited till the master proposed to go, when he 
“advanced, and leaping into the boat, said, it was his “ turn 
now.” In the West Indies, Nelson's character began to 
be developed ; his natural energy and resolution found a field 
for exhibition in cruising against the American rebel privateers 
and merchantmen, great numbers of which he captured ; and 
his generous and friendly feelings were gratified by the warm 
friendship of Captain Locker and Admural Sir Peter Parker. 
The latter made him first-Lieutenant of the flag ship, and 
he was always received at his house asa welcome guest. “ In 
Lady Parker, he found asecond mother.” The friendship of the 
Commander-in-Chief was some consolation to him for the loss 
of his uncle, Suckling, who died Comptroller of the Navy ; 
and, in 1778, as he entered his twenty-first year, he was raised 
to the rank of commander, and appointed to the Badger brig. 
A promotion so rapid is a proof either of great merit or criminal 

artiality ; subsequent events have sufficiently established, to 
which of these causes Nelson owed his unprecedented advance- 
ment. 

From 1778 to 1797, the biographers make the second period 
of their hero’s life. The death of Lord Chatham, the war 
with France, and the disposition of the British naval foree, 
in the former year, are all circumstances very properly noticed 
by the authors, as introductory to the second part of his Lord- 
ships narrative. Among the first of Captain Nelson’s enter- 
prizes, after being commander of a vesscl, was that ofthe San 
Juan expedition, in 1780. This expedition consisted of about 
500 European soldiers, and some Indians, under Major, (now 
Colonel) Polson. ~ It sailed in transports from Port Royal, under 
convcy of the Hinchinbrook, Captain Nelson, on the third 
of February, and after stopping at various places, arrived in the 
river of San Juan, in the Spanish Main, on the 24th of March; 
here Captain Nelson’s services were to terminate ; but it being 
necessary to navigate the river up the country to a consider-~ 
able distaace, where the Castle of San Juan was supposed ta 
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guard the pass of the Spaniards, between Mexico-and Peru, 
Nelson could not abstain from sharing the fatigues of the enter- 
prize, and manned two of the Hinchinbrook’s boats, besides 
the craft on the Mosquito shore, and carried the soldiers to 
the castle: ‘This was the work of several days, as they had to 
ascend the river above 100 miles, and the men were often 
obliged to leave the beats in consequence of the shoals, and 
draw them through the shallow water. ‘lhe labours, sufferings, 
and exertions, of this small army being very little known, 
and now almost forgotten, we shall extract some of the occur- 
rences on its march. 


“* On the ninth of April, the advanced party [of 100 men] 
arrived at a small island in the river, called San Bartholomew, 
which commanded the navigation in a rapid and difficult part. 
This island, situated about sixteen miles below the Castle, was de- 
fended by a small semi-circular battery, mounting nine or ten 
swivels, and was employed by the Spaniards as a Jook-out, with 
twelve or eighteen of their soldiers stationed there. ‘This out-post 
was boarded by captain Nelson, to use his own forcible expression. 
With an intrepidity that was irresistible, he headed a few of his 
seamen, and leaped upon the beach. The place on which he had pre- 
cipitated himself, was so muddy, that he found considerable difficulty 
in extricating himself; but he would admit of no delay, and, ad- 
vancing without his shoes, stormed the battery. In this gallant 
exploit he was bravely supported by Captain Despard. The Spani- 
ards were panic-struck at the daring promptness of the attack, and 
jn vain endeavoured to escape, being stopped by the Indians who had 
been posted higher up for that purpose. 

** On their subsequent perilous march through the almost impas- 
sable woods, an extraordinary and melancholy accident occurred. 
As one of the men was passing along, a snake darted from the bough 
of a tree, and bit him under the eve. The pain was so intense, that 
he was unable to proceed. But when one of his comrades was soon 
afterwards sent to his assistance, the poor fellow was found dead and 
putrefied. Captain Nelson also, during this march, had nearly ex- 
ae the same dreadful fate. Being one day excessively fatigued, 

e had ordered his hammock, on of one their halts, to be slung under 
some trées; During his sleep, that extraordinary animal called the Moni- 
tory Lizard, [see Shaw's Zoology, vol.3.] from its faculty of warning 
persons of the approach of any venomous anima), passed across his 
face, which being observed by some of the attendant Indians, they 
shouted, and awoke [awaked] him. He immediately started up, 
and throwing off the quilt, found one of the most venomous of the 
innumerable serpents in that country, curled up at his feet. From 
this providential escape, the Indians, who attended, entertained an 
idea that Nelson was a superior being, under an especial protection ; 
and this idea, which his wonderful abilities, and unwearied exertions, 
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tended to confirm, was of essential service in gaining their confidence, 
and prolonging their co-operation. 

** On another occasion, during this arduous service, Captain 
Nelson, and some of his men, narrowly escaped being poisoned. 
They had inadvertently endeavoured to quench their excessive thirst, 
by drinking at a spring, into which some branches of the manchineel 
apple [i. e. some fruit of the manchineel-tree, which is like pippens} 
had been thrown; a subtle poison that [which] is used by the Indians 
tor their arrows. Nelson suffered severely from its effects; and it is — 
the opinion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, from whom 
this anecdote was received ; that the delicate health of his friend thus 
experienced a severe and lasting injury.” —P. 30. 


On the 11th of April they came in sight of the Castle of 
San Juan, on the 13th the siege commenced, and on the 24th 
it surrendered, but aftorded no accommodation or succour to 
the sick conquerors. Out of 1800, who were sent at different 
times, on this expedition, not more than $80 returned! For- 
tunately, Captain Nelson was snatched from the influence of a 
death-dispensing climate, by the attention of his friend, Sir 
Peter Parker, who appointed him to the Janus frigate of 44 
guns, vacant by the death of Captain Glover, son of the 
author of Leonidas. Nelson, however, did not leave the siege 
of the Castle of San Juan till he ** made batteries, and after- 
wards fought them, and was a principal cause of our success,” 
as he has energetically expressed it. But the effects of the water 
containing the manchineel poison, disabled him from retaining 
the command of the Janus ; and, notwithstanding the extreme 
care and: attention which he experienced from Lady Parker, 
and her children, at Kingston, he was obliged to return to 
England, and did not recover the use of his limbs till after 
eleven weeks bathing, and taking medicine, at Bath. His 
first appointment after his severe attack was to the North Sea, 
where he was kept “ the whole winter ; it would almost be 
supposed to try his constitution,” after returning from a tro- 

ical sun. This appointment hurt his feelings extremely, as 
he alluded to it in these terms in his narrative ; and the authors 
advert to such measures “ as producing very serious evils in 
the service.” But, perhaps, it is not possible for the Admiralty 
to avoid such appointments occasionally, or to consider, the 
particular case and health of each individual officer ; there are 
many other grievances easier remedied, and more reprehensible 
than this. It was on this duty that he acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the Baltic and Danish coast, which was afterwards 


of: such signal service to him. 
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When Nelson returned from the Baltic, he was sent with the 
Albermarle as convoy to Newfoundland. After a severe voyage, 
he joined his commodore in the river St. Lawrence, a circum. 
stance of no greater moment than that it thtroduces one of those 
characteristic traits of the heartfelt liberality of English sea- 
men, which deserves to be recorded and repeated wherever the 
name of Briton is known. 


«*-On the 4th of July the Albermarle sailed on a cruise, and on 
the 14th captured an American fishing schooner, belonging to Cape 
. Cod; which had nearly completed her voyage, and contained in her 
cargo nearly all the wealth which the master of her possessed : this, 
as may be imagined, was not lost on Horatio Nelson. He bowever 
kept his intentions, for the present, to himself; and not having any 
cer on board, who was acquainted with Boston Bay, ard the adja- 
cent shoals, he ordered the master of the fishing schooner to come 
on board the Albermarle, and act as her pilot. The poor fellow, 
whose name was Carver, had a large family, who anxiously expected 
his return, earnestly hoping that this trip might prove fortunate. He 
instantly obeyed without a murmur; and, leaving his little vessel, 
exerted himself to discharge the orders of Capt. Nelson with fidelity. 
But his conduct was not unnoticed by that great and good man, who 
at length thus addressed his prisoner; ‘ you have rendered us, Sir, a 
very essential service, and it is not the custom of English seamen to 
be ungrateful. In the name therefore, and with the approbation of the 
- officers of this ship, I return your schooner, and with it this certificate 
of your gocd conduct. Farewell! and may God bless you!” __ 

‘* The American full of astonishment and gratitude, returned on 
board his little vessel, blessing the noble Captain of the Albermarle, 
and his generous crew ; when, on opening the paper, he found the 
following security in case he should again be captured. ‘ These are 
to testify, that I took the schooner. Harmony, Nathaniel Carver, Master, 
telonging to Plymouth 3* Lut, on account of his good services, have 
given him up his vessel again. Dated on board his Majesty's ship 
Albermarle, 17th August, 1782. Horatio Nexson.’ The original 
manuscript so highly honourable to the British navy, is framed and 
hung up in the house of Isaac Davis, Esq. a gentleman of Boston; 
from the information of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. May similar 
instances of liberality and forbearance on each side destroy those jea- 
Tonsies between England and America,which it is so much the interest 
of their enemies to foment. ‘ 

“© The grateful master of the schooner came off to the Albermarle 
afterwards, at the risk of his life, with four sheep, some poultry, and 
a quantity of vegetables, as a present to her captain, and a most valu- 
able one it proved, since the scurvy was raging in the ship. Fora 
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* “ On the western shore of Cape Cod Bay, in the state of Mas- 
sachusets, the first town that was built in New England.” 
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Jong time Carver peremptorily refused to be paid, but was at length 
reluctantly compelled to receive it, lest he should offend Captain 
Nelson; and here again that illustrious seaman displayed another 
instance of his humanity, for the whole of the American’s present 
was shared equally amongst the sick.” 


Such instances of liberal generosity and gratitude are con- 
soling to humanity, and contribute to mitigate the. natural effects 
of war in rendering men callous to the social feelings. Report 
has attributed a somewhat similar act to Captain Lord Cochrane, 
who returned a considerable sum to a merchant and captain of a 
rich Spanish prize, which he captured from South America. 
But Nelson’s liberality was much more just and philosophical 
than all the inane declamations on this subject by modern phi- 
losophists 5 ; he was more forward to praise than to depreciate his 
rivals ! ° "According to Montesquieu (whose frequent obscu- 
rity, we suspect, has occasioned the authors somewhat to mis- 
interpret him) the courage of a warrior arises from a proper 
estimate of. his own powers, and an anxiety to monopolize praise : 
a consciousness of the first, which sometimes gives to a zea- 
lous mind the appearance of vanity, may be frequently observed 
in Nelson; but, respecting the second part of: Montesquieti’s 
idea of military courage, as arising from an anxiety to monopo- 
lize praise, our renowned countryman was an eminent and 
remarkable exception. ‘The reader must have observed in him 
a generous eagerness, on all occasions, to bestow commendation 
on every deserving officer. In his private letters to his intimate 
friends, with how much modesty does he speak of his own skill 
and gallantry, and how ready does he appear to praise the bra- 
very of others!” These remarks, as applied to Nelson, are 
equally true and judicious ; but the position of Montesquieu 1s 
obviously founded in error. The “ courage of a warrior,’ ” does 
not ““ arise from a proper estimate of his own powers, ” as pri- 
vate soldiers often evince great courage without any such 
estimation 3 bravery, indeed, properly so called, which isa kind 
of acquired and mechanical courage, may have such an origin, 
and many of our boxers have proved dastardly soldiers ; but 
courage is a disposition of mind resulting from an early and 
habitual suppression of every emotion of fear, a disposition 
which is not to be attained by mere vanity and love of praise. 
On the contrary, a desire to monopolize praise may be taken 
as a test to discriminate between real and affected courage ; true 
valour never conceals the merit, or obstructs the praises of ot yers, 
as that would imply a consciousness of inferiority which ts 
incompatible with the feelings of a real hero; but those of 
aflected courage, and factitious reputation, enjoy only that 
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portion” of praise which they are able to subtract from the fame 
of others. The following anecdote developes Nelson’s knight- 
errant character in 1782. 


** During repeated visits to Quebec, Capt. Nelson first became 
acquainted with Mr. Aiexander Davison, at whose house he experi- 
enced the utmost hospitality, and from whom, both at this time, and 
Jong afterwards, he received innumerable acts of kindness. The san- 
guine mind of Nelson often required the cool and steady reason of a 
friendto regulate the common occurrences of private life : his extraordi- 
nary character displayed noinconsiderable portion of knight-errantry,and 
ike the most celebrated warriors in the annals of chivalry, he devoted 
himself equally a /a guerre, et d amour. With this disposition, whilst 
Femaining at Qaebec, he became violently attached to an American 
Jady, who is since married, and at present resides in London. When 
the Albermarle was ready for sea, Capt. Nelson had taken his leave, 
and had gone down the river St. Lawrence to the place where the men 
of war usually anchored; but the next morning, as Mr. Davison was 
walking on the beach, he saw Nelson coming back in his boat. On 
reaching the landing-place, the former anxiously demanded the cause 
that occasioned his friend’s return: ‘ walk up to your house,’ replied 
Nelson, ‘and you shall be acquainted with the cause ;—I find it 
utterly impossible todeave this place, without again waiting on her 
whose society uas so much added to its charms, and laying myself and 
my fortunes at her feet.". Mr. Davison earnestly remonstrated at the 
consequence of sorash a step. ‘ Your utter ruin, situated as you are 
at present, must inevitably follow.’ ‘ Then let it follow,’ exclaimed 
Nelson ; ‘for I am resolved todeit.’ £ And I also,’ replied his friend, 

© positively declare that you shall not.’ After a mutual contest, the 
firmness of the latter prevailed, and Nelson, thongh with no very 
good grace, agree seep his prize, and suffered himself to be led back 


to bis boat.’ 


It was about this period, (Nov. 1782) that Nelson first saw 
the Duke of Clarence, whom he highly extolled 1 in a letter to 
his friend Capt- Loc ker, observing that “ with the best temper, 
and «reat good sense, he cannot fail of being pleasing to” every 
one.” Unfor: ‘unately this ““ great good sense” has never ren- 
dered any service to his country, or reflected any honour on 
himself. The Duke’s description of Nelson’s personal appear- 
ance at their first interview is worthy of notice, as presenting a 
striking contrast between the young hero, and our modern 


—~ 





* Jn his letters to Mrs. Nisbet, however, but four years later, he 
evinced such a mixture of ardent affection with much good sense 
and genuine virtue, as was worthy of his character, as will afterwards 
appear.— Rev. 
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silly, perfumed, and dastardly, popinjays which degrade the 
army, and disgrace their country. 


« T was then, says his royal highness, a midshipman on board the 
Barfleur, lying in the narrows off Staten Island, and had the watch on 
deck, when Capt. Nelson of the Albemarle came in his barge along- 
side, who appeared to be the meerest boy of a captain I ever-beheld : 
and his dress was worthy of attention ; he had on a full-laced uniform ; 
his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of extraordi- 
nary length; the old-fashioned flaps of his waiscoat added to the 
general quaintness of his figare, and produced an appearance which 
particularly attracted my notice ; for I had never seen any thing like 
it before; nor could I imagine who he was, nor what he came about. 
My doubts were, however, removed, when Lord Hood introduced me 
to him. There was something irresistibly pleasing in his address and 
conversation; and an enthusiasm, when speaking on professional 
subjects, that shewed he was no common being. Nelson after this 
went with us to the West Indies, and served under Lord Hood's flag, 
during his indefatigable cruise off Cape Frangais. Throughout the 
whole of the American war the height of Nelson’s ambition was to 
command a line of battle ship; as for prize-money, it never entered 
his thoughts; he had always in view the character of his maternal 
uncle. J found him warmly attached to my father [the king], and 
singularly humane: he had the honour of the king’s service, and the 
independence of the British navy particularly at heart ; and his mind 
glowed with this idea as much when he was simply Captain of the 
Albemarle, and had obtained none of the honours of his country, as 
when he was afterwards decorated with so much well-earned dis- 


tinction.” 


The second book embraces the least glorious, but not least 
important part of Nelson’s life, from 1783 to 1793, including 
his courtship.and marriage while commanding the Boreas, as 
senior captain on the Leeward island station, and his residence 
on half-pay, and farming at the parsonage of Burnham Thorpe. 
Peace being made in 1783, and coalitions, and changes and 
self-contradictions becoming general among the verbal patriots: 
of the day, Capt. Nelson determined to remain unemployed 
till another war, and went to France with his friend, Captain 
Macnamara, to study the French language and manners. They 
took up their residence at St. Omers, where Nelson became 
acquainted with the family of an English clergyman of the name 
of Andrews. For one of the misses Andrews he soon felt an 
attachment, but as fortune was a scrious consideration, espe- 
cia!ly during peace, he proved that his good sense was equal to 
his feelings, by converting love into respect, and continuing a 
bachelor. This is a striking instance of men’s power to govern 
their passions, provided they really and sincerely wish to do it. 
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No allegation 1s more common than that of imability to govern 
the passions, and none more false. The works of nature are 
not so imperfect as such pretexts would mply ; wherever there 
are strong passtons given, there are also other countervailing 
powers fully equal at all times, and on all occasions, to direct 
them, if persons would but exercise the latter as they are pléased 
to imdulge in the former. Nelson, however, returned from 
France after a stay of only a few montl.s, in consequence of 
some private misunderstanding of his accounts. In March, 1784, 
be was appointed to the Boreas, and destined to the West Indies. 
On this oecasion he tock a great numaber of midshipmen, his 
reverend brother, now Earl Nelson, who officiated sometimesas 
chaplain, and Ladv Hughes, as passenger, going to her husband, 

Admiral Sir R. Hughes, commander in chief at Antigua. A 
fetter from Lady Hughes to Mr. Matcham, Lord Nelson’s’ bro- 
ther-in-law, gives us the first view of Nelson's knowledge of the 
human passions, and his attention to the improvem ent of the 
young men entrusted to his care. 


« T was tao mueh affected, observes her ladyship, when we met at 
Bath, to dwell ov every particular that displayed the abilities and infi- 
nite goodness of heart of our beloved hero. As a woman, I can only 
speak of those parts of his professional conduct, which I could com-< 
prehend ; such as his attention to the young gentlemen, who had the 
happiness of being on his quarter deck. It may reasonably be supposed, 
that among the number of 30, there must have been timid spirits; as 
well as bold: the timid he never ret: uked ; but always wished to shew 
them, he desired nothing that he would not instantly do himself; and 
I heme known him say, well, Sir, 1am going a race to the mast head, 
and teg I may meet you thére. No denial could be given to such 2 
request ; and the poor little fellow instantly began to climb the shrouds. 
Capt. Nelson never took the least notice, in what manner it was 
done: but, when they met in the top, spoke in the most eheerful 
terms tothe midshipman; and observed, how much auy person .was 
to be pitied, who could fancy there was any danger, or even any thing 
disagreeable, in the attempt. After this excellent example [ have seen 
the same youth, who before was so timid, lead another in like manner, 
and repeat his commander’s words, How wise and attentive was 
such conduct in Capt. Nelson. On the same principle, he every day 
went into the schoo! room, and saw the mode in which they pursued 
their nautical acquirements ; and at 12 o'clock, he was always the first 
op deck, with his quadrant; no one could then neglect his duty. 
There is also another anecdote, which deserves to be mentioned: the 
day we Janded at Barbadoes, and were to dine at the governor's, he 
said, ‘ you must permit me, lady Hughes, to carry one of my aides de 
camp with me ;° and he presented him to the governor, adding ‘ your 
excellency must excuse me for bringing one of ‘my midshipmen; I 
make it a rule to introduce them into ail the good company I can, as 
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they have few to look up to, besides myself, during the time they are 
at sea.’ - ‘This kindness and attention made the young men adore him, 
and they vied with each other in an endeavour to anticipate his wishes. 
Who is there but must allow, that this excellent manner of making 
his midshipmen feel, that the attainment of nautical knowledge and 
experience was a pleasure instead of a task, proceeded from the genius 
and astonishing goodness of heart, which, were so conspicuous in Capt. 


Nelsen ?” 


The command in the West Indies presented a new and very 
different field for the active genius of Nelson. He found 
Admiral Sir R. Hughes as effeminate, passive, and inclined to 
somnolency as any of the indolent creoles, and giving orders 
to civil commissioners to hoist broad pendants in English har- 
bour, Antigua, to commard all the naval captains who might 
rendezvous in that port. Such extraordinary abuse of power 
Nelson peremptorily resisted, and his conduct was approved by 
the Admiralty. This, however, was not all; the islanders, 
misconceiving their true interests, and the Americans, had lea- 
gued together, to throw all the trade into.the hands of the latter, 
the same as when the Americans were British subjects ‘Fo this 
nefarious practice of systematic smuggling and open violation 
of the English navigation laws, the civil governers, and even 
the admiral, lent the weight of their authority. all of which were 
dravely and ably resisted and exposed by Nelson, to whom this 
country isalso indebted forthe exposure of so much peceulation, 
fraud, and villany of every possible description in the West 
Indies. Vhe commission of a naval captain gives him a kind of 
civil authority to protect the commerag of his Majesty’s colenies, 
and the navigation laws; on this Nelson acted with uncommon 
industry, attacked and vanquished all the schemes of inge- 
nious and hardened criminals, and, after suffering much irksome 
abuse, persecution, and unmerited calumny, which proved his 
strength of inind more irretragably than even his subsequent 
battles, finally succeeded in developing the systematic robberies - 
of the government, and enforcing the English navigation laws 
to the great advantage, if not the salvation, of Britain. The 
following extract evinces his correct judgment, and unfolds his 
very just views of the Americans. 


‘‘ He. observed, say the authors, that our West India islands 
swarmed with American vessels, to the great detriment of the British 
trade and commerce; for the Americans, taking advantage of the 
registers of their vessels PRIOR to their independence, and issued, as 
they said, while they were British subjects, were uniformly counte- 
nanced by the planters, merchants, and officers of the customs, of our 
different islands, to the aggrandizement of individuals, and the injury . 
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of the commerce of the mother country. He therefore was deter- 
mined to put a stop, as soon as possible, to this illicit trade; and ina 
Jetter to Capt. Locker, thus delivers his sentiments on the subject— 
“ Boreas, Basseterre Road, Jav. 15,1785. The longer 1am upon 
this station the worse I like it. Our commander has not that opinion 
of his own sense which he ought to have. He is led by the advice 
of the islanders to admit the Yankies to a trade, at least to wink at it; 

he-does not give himself that weight which I think an English admi- 
ral ought to do. ‘'L, for one, am determined not to suffer the Yankies to 
come where my ship is; for Iam sure, if once the Americans are 
admitted to any kind of intercourse with these islands, the views of the 
loyalists in settling in Nova Scotia are entirely done away, and if we 
are ever again embroiled in a French war, the Americans will first 
become the carriers,*,and next have possession of our islands. ‘The 
residents of these islands are Americans by connection, and by interest, 
and are inimical to Great Britain ; they are as great rebels as ever were 
in America had they power to shew it. After what I have said, you 
will believe I am hdl very popular with the people: they have never 
visited me, and I have never been in any house since I came on the 
station, and all for doing my duty, by being true to the interest of Great 
Britain. A petition from the president and council has gone to the 
governor-general and admiral, to request the admission of Americans. 
I have given my answer to the admiral upon the subject: how he 
will like i¢ I know not; but Ll am determined to suppress the admis- 


sion of foreigners to the utinost of my power. I have told the custom- 
house officers that I will complain, if they admit any toreigner to an 
entry: an, American arrives; he has sprung a leak, or a mast, he 
makes a protest, gets admittance, sells the cargo for ready money, goes 





* How accurately did this*raly great man appreciate the effects of 
the American intercourse, and their disposition to take advantage! 
Notwithstanding all the laws, how deplorable was the condition of 
our North American colonies, till the suicidal act of Mr. Jefferson in 
his embargo, gave them sonie relief ? till that fortunate measure was 
adopted the loval colonists of Canada and Nova Scotia were wholly 
unable to stand in competition with the traders of the United States 
in supplying the wants of the West India islands. The one possessed 
all the advantages of a numerous and powerful commercial company 
over an ndividual, and consequently. engrossed ail the trade, to the 
great prejudice.of Britain and ber colesies, But the lawiess rapacity 
of the Americans having ont done itself, our colonies are now mutu- 
ally enjoying their legitimate rights, and the re cip! ‘oval advantages of 
mutual trade, while ‘the mother cou: uty is deriving those supplies 
from: her colonies which she formerly drew from her inveterate and 
treacherous enemies. Meh now begin to see that the British empire 
is really an independent body, aud that it properly administered , it can 
exist, flourish, and hecome more and more powerful, not only. without 
any assistance trom A uicrica, but in defiance of all the world.—Rev. 
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to Martinico, buys molasses, and so round and round. But I hate 
them all. The loyalists cannot do it, cousequent)y must sell a little 
dearer.” : 


It would far exceed our limits to detail the persevering 
fidelity which Nelson displayed in protecting the laws, and 
enforcing obedience to the navigation act of Charles HI. The 
cabal formed against him by the islanders, in order to support 
illicit trade, induced him to commence a_ correspondence 
with General Sir Thomas Shirley, governor of the Leeward 
Islands. But Nelson’s zeal and frankness irritated the pride and 
military jealousy of the governor, who, at length, observed to 
him, “* that old generals were not in the habit of taking advice 
irom young gentlemen.’’ This roused the brave Captain’s in- 
dignation, and he replied, ‘* I have the honour, Sir, of being as 
old as the Prime Minister of England, and think myself as. 
capable of commanding one of his Majesty's ships, as that 
minister is of governing the state | !” The captain of the Boreas 
continued to seize all the American vessels he found, and had 
them regularly condemned in tlie Admiralty court, a measure of 
no little difficulty, where all were disposed to encourage them 
in violating the acknowledged laws. But, fortunately for 
Nelson, Admiral Hughes was recalled, and he being senior 
officer ot the station, gave him additional authority, which con- 
tributed much to his success, 

In the latter end of 1785 he became acquainted with Mrs. 
Nisbet, afterwards Lady Nelson, and his love-letters to her, 
which generally furnish avery familiar scale for guaging of 
men’s intellectual powers, contain nothing, as far as relates to 
sentiment and expression, which 1s not highly creditable to both 
his head and heart. They discover warm, but rational, emotions 
of sincere attachment, without any extravagant enthusiasm, and 
those written sometime after their frst communication, are much 
more in the style of an affectionate husband than of a frantic lover ; 
an additional proof of Nelson’s thorough command of himself. 
In 1786 his communications to ministers produced what has 
been called the ‘ * Register Act,” of 26th Geor. III. or “ an 
Act for the further i increase and encouragement of shipping and 
navigation, and also “ an act for regulating the production of 
Manifests,” &c. These salutary acts, which were projected by 
Nelson, Mr. George Rose has since manifested, as usual, no 
very great disinclination to adopt the merit of their enactment. 
Lord Sheffield, with more claims, has been less assuming in this 
respect, although his Jords hip’s important services, and the 
truths contained in his “* Observations on the commerce of the 
American Stz:es,;" wi!l one day or other be beiter appreciated. 
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The French and Spanish adopted the same policy in their colo- 
nies as Nelson had enforced in the British, and prohibited the 
free trade of foreigners, which they had artfully allowed during 
the war, and which the French have since as artfully, but more 
unsuccessfully, attempted. The advantage to our navigation 
and commerce by the rigid exclusion of Americans was stated 
by Mr. W. Grenville in the House of Commons, March 14, 
1737, at 58,000 tons of shipping and nearly 4000 seamen.’ 
On the 11th March, 1787, Nelson received the hand of 
Frances Herbert Nisbet, from his royal highness the Duke of 
Clarence ; and his marriage induced all his brother officers to 
deplore his loss to the navy, supposing that his naval ardour 
would be abated by the pleasures of domestic society. ‘The 
reverse, however, of this was the case, and Nelson is represented 
as having profited by her judicious advice on many trying oCcca- 
sions, After his marriage bis attention was directed to the detec- 
tion of a system of peculation carried on in the West Indies, 
and which was communicated to him by Messrs. H. and W. 
merchants there. These informers, who had been engaged in 
government contracts for victualling, &c. discovered frauds 
on bills of exchange, charges, &c. to the amount of 500,000/. 
in Antigua, 300,00u/. in St. Lucia, 250,000/. in» Barbadoes, 
and in Jamaica 1,000,000/. sterling! Capt. Nelson siated the 
case to Sir C. Middleton, (now Lord Barham) the Duké of 
Richmond, and Mr. Pitt. In the latter end of 1787, Nelson 
returned from the: West Indies, and his vessel, after a véry 
tedious and irksome delay, which mrritated him considerably and 
justly, was paid off. Hethen wentto Bath for his health, and 
retired to Burnham Thorpe, where he corresponded with, his 
friends, and with the West India detectors of the frauds on go- 
vernment: but it was not till 1789 that the business was brought 
to any determinate issue. Capt. Nelson’s mind be ng no longer 
capable of rest and suspension, from this period till January 
1703, when he was appointed tothe Agamemnon, his application 
to the Admiralty for a ship, brig, oreven “* a cockle boat,” 
was incessant, and certainly so very importunate, that nothing 
but his superior merit could justify. His agitation and despon- 
dency became so great, that he had nearly resolved to retare to 
France, had not some of his fricnds, pardoning bis imprudent 
ardour in the nobleness of his motives, written some consolatory 
lctters to him. Against Lord Chatham, who was then at the 
head of the Admiralty, he appears te haveentertainedamomentary, 
and we think very untounded, prejmdice. It 1s true, his services, 
in the West Indies had been very great, and Admiral Sir R. 
Hughes hadthe injusuce to accept the thanks of his Majesty 
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for what Nelson done, contrary to his orders, and even against his 
will! But in no case, except the strange delay inepaying off 
his ship, can we perceive any avoidable neglect or inattention 
experienced by this hero and champion of the British naval . 
laws. The circumstance of his being so long allowed to act as 
commodore on the Leeward island station, although so young a 
man in the service, was a singular proof of confidence and re- 
spect, which he seems not to have duly appreciated. Here too 
we think the authors good sense, as well as their attachment toy 
the practical and real interests of bis Majesty’s service, should” — 
have induced them to state the relative duties of the lords of the 
Admiralty and naval commanders, and net allowed them to 
concur so indiscriminately, and we must say irrationally, in all 
Nelson’s ardent expectations of service and appointments. It 

is puerile to speak of the conduct of the lords of the Admiralty 

in 1789 to Nelson, as if his character had been thenas well known 
and establisbed as it wasin 1805. What man is chargeable with 

an offence against the hero, and against the interests of the 
country, for not knowing what Nelson was to become? Yet the 
implied reflections on the Board of Admiralty, at the period -i 
alluded to, have no better foundation; they are well calculated 
to disseminate a discontented spirit among naval officers; to 
inspire them individually and collectively with an opinion that 
they are neglected bythe “* land-lubbers,’’ to generate ‘visionary 
notions of self-consequence, and to expect ridiculous and im- 
practicable attention from the first lord. We do not suppose 
that Mr. Clarke or Mr. M‘Arthur designed to make such an 
impression, although it 1s the plain and necessary consequence 
of their sentiments; but they have never once ventured to sup- 
pose that the lords of the Admiralty had any other duty to- 
perform, any other person to attend to, than the zealous, but 
patriotic desires of Capt. Nelson. They should have 1emem~ 
bered that they were writing history, and that impartiality is its 
best claim to universal approbation. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Presbyterian Letters ; addressed to Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen, 
on his Vindication of Primitive Truth and Order. By Patrick 
Mitchell, D. D. Minister of Kemnay. Londen, Johnson. 
1809. F 


We had sincerely hoped that the controversy excited by the 
publication, of Dr. Campbell’s Lectures on ecclesiastical history, 
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was laid asleep forever. As we conceived that the objéct of 
those Lectures was to undermine the general principles of epis- 
copacy, and to bring, of course, into suspicion and contempt the 
great and ancient doctrines relative to Christianity, which the 
constitution of the Church of England involves; and reflecting, 
at the same time, on the exclusive and merited popularity of 
their author, both as a philosopher, and as the champion of our 
common faith, against one of its most dangerous enemies, we 
get ourselves to a more minute and critical examination of his 
book, than its power of doing either good or evil seemed to the 
majority of its readers to require. The review towhich we 
allude, is to be found in our 8th and 9th volumes; and it is to 
the doctrines and reasonings contained in it, as well as to the 
“* Vindication of primitive truth and order,” that Dr. Mitchell’s 
letters profess to be an answer and refutation. Thus are we 
challenged, in some degree, to defend the ground which we had 
then the boldness or presumption to occupy ; and this we must 
do, in our best style, or submit to the irretrievable loss of repu- 
tation, in the gentleman-like articles of veracity and courage. 
Dr. M. indeed, appears to hold us very cheap in these respects 
already, for he has written, nay printed also, in his presbyterian 
letters, that the Antijacobin is a theological combatant, who, 
notwithstanding his bold looks, his big words, and menacing 
pestures, is at bottom, he suspects, somewhat of a coward. Do 
but observe,” says he, “ what a number of formidable allies he 
summons to his aid ; all the generals of Great Britain, with an 
Irish Peer at their head ; armed surgeons, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, from beyond the Tweed, and the whole Established 
Church of “Scotland.” Now, once for all, we openly declare, 
upon the faith of plain Englishmen, that, although we should 
not choose to risk our persons in an encounter with the minis- 
ter of Kemnay, equipped with the very unseemly and hetero- 
doxical instruments of pistol, claymone, or bludgeon, we have 
verily no objection to meet him on the smooth and peaceful 
field of reason, and to try with him our strength and our skill in 
the arms which we employed against his master, Doctor Camp- 
bell. In short, we will never shrink from the support of those prin- 
ciples which we have uniformly maintained respecting the origin- 
and nature of the Christian church ; but on this important and 
sacred subject we should like to reason and consult, seldom giving 
way to the illusions of wit, to the levity of the banterer, or the 
folly of the Buffoon. If, however, an author will laugh when 
he should argue, and attempt to excite ridicule when he should 
endeavour to secure conviction, what can a reviewer do but join 
in the laugh, If, indeed, we were in possession of a Trophonien 
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tave, we should certainly introduce, for a proper space, to its 
Sedatory and thought-inspiring influences, the merry doctor, 
with whom we have now to do; and then address ourselves to 
him as to a man who would listen to arguments, and reply to 
us inthe “ words of soberness.” But, alas! unable to provide 
so convenient an asylum, we are obliged to contemplate this son 
of Comus, raging in mirth, holding both his sides, and grinning 
with red-face, and starting eyes, in the countenance of poor 
mother church; and, while waiting till the laugh shail be past, 
that we may learn the occasion of it, we behold him set down, 
quite out of breath, wipe his brow, and exclaim “ victory.” 
Church history has, it must be owned, been often found but dry 
reading ; a circumstance that may be in part accounted for, 
from the uninteresting nature of some of the subjects, the nar- 
rowness of mind, and the perplexing phraseology of those who 
agitated them, but chiefly from the tedious minuteness, and 
the austere and invincible gravity of manner, which appear in 
their writings. |The men of old times had, to be sure, a lauda- 
ble portion of ill nature to keep up the spirit of controversy, but 
they preferred shewing it in uttering anathemas, which were to 
Operate in the unseen regions of another world, carefully re- 
fraining from the anti-theological weapons of wit and raillery, 
which can inflict but avery slight and temporary wound. hr 
their statement of opposite tenets, too, how encumbered and 
tardy ; how unlike the spirited and summary dialogue which 
follows from the Presbyterian letters. : 


“«* There was not a bishop in the world,’’ cries Mr. Dodwell, *‘ save 
James at Jerusalem, at the time that Clement and Polycarp wrote their 
letters—You are ina gross error, replies Dr. Hammond, Clement's 
Presbyters y’ere all bishops—You talk nonsence exclaims Dr. Burnet, 
Clement mentions bishops and Presbyters, and he means Presbyters by 
deacons. ‘ To put an end to this episcopal scuffle, which cannot buf 
grieve the heart of a geuuine high churchman, our Primate (Bishop 

kinner) steps in between the two last-mentioned combatants, and 
with true archiepiscopal gravity, speaketh on this wise. What! gen- 
tlemen, do you fall out about a thing’so plain?” 


To relieve the tedium of reading, Dr. Mitchell is, on ail 
occasions’ disposed to substitute a little fun when he has not time 
to invéstigate. For example, how knowingly. does he laugh 
away the difficulty which some have stupidly suppose ! attends 
the silence in Polycarp’s famous letter to the Christians at Phi- 
lippi, respecting the existence of their Bishop! The author 
ofthe Vindication suggests, that there may have been a vacancy” 
in thé see at that time. ‘* - if the suppesition of a vacancy 
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does not answer his purpose,” says Dr. Mitchell, ‘* he has ano- 
ther resource, which can never fail, when the bishop of an apos- 
tolical church happens to be mislaid, and cannot be found cle- 
verly, namely, that the apostles were the bishops of all the 
churches they planted, and whose clergy they ordained. If this 
be trué, the conduct of the apostles, it must be owned, was not 
quite canonical; for they were most unconscionable pluralists, 
particularly the apostle of the Gentiles, and they very seldom 
resided in any of their dioceses. ‘They did not, indeed, spend 
much of their time at court, or watering places. But when 
they were not in prison they were almost incessantly on their 
travels—and, like our travellers of fashion, they kept company 
chiefly with infidels.”’ 

Now, this pleasant, careless way of talking about churches, 
bishops, and apostles, carries one most swimmingly along in a 
difficult question, and none with so light a heart as a reviewer, 
who is sometimes obliged to think, when he reads other books. 
The conclusion of the following sentence, however, struck ts 
into a dead stop, and we could not get on until we had satisfied 
ourselves with regard to the common distinctions between pro- 
faneness and blasphemy, for we were shocked to think that a 
doctor in theology should incur the imputation of the latter. 
“* We have good reason to believe,” says he, ** that in Asia Minor 
there. were, in the first century, several hundreds of those 
bishops whom the Holy Ghost was wont to make, when he took 
concern in episcopal o« dination.” 

But the chief fund of merriment to this risible divine is, what 
he is pleased to call High Church, “a very ancient lady, by her 
own account,” he says, ** but withal very peevish and irritable ; 
qualities which are often found to attend old age, and the decline 
of our faculties.” One would have expected, however, that 
this hoary matron should appear not totally destitute of the 
virtue of common civility ; but she is held up to the world, in 
the letters from Kemnay, as being particularly ill-bred and un- 

teful. She will accept a favour, it is observed, and will even 
thank her benefactors, but then, “ in the next breath she will 
send them to the Devil, telling them, as they depart, that she has 
reason to suspect they never meant her any favour.” 

We are told, in another place, however, that “ High Church 
is particularly well-bred; which is owing, probably, to her 
attachment to monarchy, and to her being permitted to lift her 
mitred front in courts and palaces.” , 

The. Doctor is, moreover, not at all surprized that those who 
are under her guidance shou!'d call her holy mother. “ I will 
venture t@say, (p. 591) that a more miother/y lady is not to be 
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found on the earth. I should only be afraid that she is /s2 ten- 
der and indulgent, and runs the risk of hurting the health of 
her children, by not insisting on their taking exercise enough. 
For Aoliness she cannot be exceeded. The only misfortune is, 
that she keeps it all to herself, and does not seem to be sensible 
that her offspring would be the better for a small portion of it. 
However, if she can save them with her own holiness, it will 
do.”’ 

With something of Hutchinsonianism Mr. Jones compares 
the Christian Church to the ark. As, however, it requires less 
learning than Mr. Hutchinson possessed to cover the compari- 
son with ridicule, we prefer laughing with Dr. Mitchell, toa 
theological squabble with any body about the occult and typical 
import of words. ‘“ If the ark was verily, and indeed the 
pattern and pledge of the church, which I am disposed,” says 
our author, “ to admit, although St. Peter was of another 
mind, the parrellel suggests that as they who were saved in 
the ark had no exertion to make but only in stepping in, and 
nothing to do when they were withinside, but to sit or stand, 
with folded arms and be saved ; so, in order to be saved by the 
church, we have only to enter it, to sit or stand where we can 
get room, and be carried to heaven just as the eight personswho 
were in the ark were carried to Mount Ararat. The church, it 
appears, from Mr. Jones's parallel, is the most commodious 
receptacle for sinners and saints that can be conceived. It saves 
you without requiring you to do any thing but enter in, just as 
a passage boat carries you from one side of a river to the other, 
if only you pay your fare; which, you know, must be done in 
the church as well as in the boat, because clergymen as well 
as watermen must live.” We do not feel more disposed 
than Dr. M. to subscribe to all the inferences of this parallel 
between the ark and the church; and we hesitate chiefly with 
regard to the appalling circumstance of the narrow limits of the 
former vehicle; for high churchmen, as we are known to be, 
we should not, although that gentleman thinks it, be delighted 
to * see all who are out of the church drowned in fire and brim- 
stone.” We beg, moreover, most heartily to be excluded from 
the number of those high church bigots ‘ who feel no more of 
the compunctious visitings of nature when they consign millions 
to everlasting burnings with a single dash of their pen, than 
others feel upon cutting up an oyster or a boiled mussel.” No, 
no, we wish neither to burn nor drown in fire and brimstone’ 
(supposing them liquid enough for the latter operation) even the 
good mimister of Kemnay, who not only derides the very idea of 
church, as we hold it, but also labours, with all his might, to 
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pull us out of it, although he knows it would give us a great deal 

of uneasiness. Besides, to unchurch any body of Christians, is, 
according to his own expression, no harmless pastime, for the 
phrase, (if it have any meaning) imports, he says, * to send 
them to thedevil.” Alas, for poor mother church! she is fretful, 
peevish, irritable, ill bred, ungrateful, addicted to profane 
swearing, curses and damns all around her ; and then to vex 
her to the heart (for what lady can bear to be taxed with bad 
looks) she is told she is asugly as an ape. 

Every thing that is said, and some things that are not said, in 
Bishop Skinner’s book, affords food for fun to our author. The 
bishop, not having expressed himself very clearly with regard 
to the covenant made with Noah, is represented in these letters 
as saying, that the Almighty * assured his creatures, long before 
the deluge, that there should never be avother deluge, and then 
in Noah’s time drowned them all, except a few, by the only 
deluge that ever was or ever will be.”— This curious fact (says 
he to the bishop) so honourable to the divine mercy and faith- 
fulness, you seem to have collected chiefly from a careful com- 

arison of the rainbow in our clouds with the rainbow which 
Join saw round about the throne in heaven like unto an eme- 
rald. ” 

Upon the subject of baptism, where the Church of England 
is charged with much latitude in respect of lay administration, 
the author proposes the following puzzling question, “‘ can yoy 
prove, then, none of your ecclesiastical ancestors were introduced 
first into the world and then into the kingdom of heaven by 
female professors of the obstetric art ?” 

Even in arithmetical calculations one may be merry with this 
author, and particularly if they respect. church matters. In our 
review of Dr. Campbell's Lectures we had occasion to follow 
out a little further than it suited the lecturer himself, a numerical 
hypothesis, relative to the Christian population of Asia Minor 
during the first three centuries. The learned doctor had sup- 

d that one-thirtieth part of the inhabitants were Christians, 
and that the population of the whole might be equal to that of 
Great Britain.’ ‘‘ Upon this,” observes Dr. Mitchell, * the 
Antijacobin takes up the pen of the arithmetican, But lest his 
ensuing triumph should be too humiliating to the lecturer's 
admirers, he generously throws away some millions of the pre- 
sent population of Great Britain, and states it so low as seven, in 
imitation, I suppose of those mighty professors of the pugilistic 
arty who sometimes undertake to box an antagonist whom they 
despise, with one of their bands tied up. Those seven millions 
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he divides by $0 in order to ascertain the number of Christians 
in Asia Minor, and the quotient is precisely 238,333 christians, 
and one-third of a Christian. But as he has thrown away some 
millions, he does not stand higgling with us about the fraction. 
He next proceeds to divide his quotient,when disencumbered of 
the fraction just mentioned, by 7, the number of angels spoken 
of in the book of revelation, as having some office or other, the 
Antijacobin calls it the episcopal, in the seven churches of Asia, 
named in that book. ‘The result of the operation is 33,333 
souls, to say nothing of two-sevenths of a soul attheend. AH 
this our learned censor demonstrates by figures, and then—how 
he crows! The vind:cator also claps his wings, and partakes in 
the triumph.” 

In his comparisons, and other figures, the writer of Presby- 
terian letters riseseven above himself in eloquence and pious 
allusion. Speaking of simony, and other bad things which 
were very common, he says, among the clergy in days of yore, 
he remarks, that, “ though churchmen soon became so insa- 
tiably covetous that they would have sold for money all that is 
in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, yet did they not 
actually acquire the disposal of all the gifts of divine grace; and 
they could no more deny with effect to the man who had given 
them a valuable consideration for holy orders, receive thou the Hely 
Ghost,” than I can say with effect to you, Bishop Skinner, be thow 
the grand’ lama of Thibet, or the senior bishop of the Moon. 
Since, then, the gift of God cannot be purchased with money, a 
man may Wear a square cap and lawn sleeves, and be called my 
lord, and live like a prince, and yet be no more a bishop 
than Simon Magus, or Kouli Khan.” Upon the same subject it 
is observed, that, “ a christian mitre, on a pagan’s head, would 
be fully as ludicrous a spectacle asa certain butcher’s dog exhi- 
bited once at one of the theatres in London, while having his 
head adorned with his master’s wig, he was gravely looking at 
Garrick’s inimitable representation of Hamlet ; aspectacle which 
set both the audience and the green room ina roar, at the most 
affecting part of a deep tragedy.” 

Respecting the power of delegatory episcopal authority Dr. 
M. says to Bishop Skinner “ that as Peter commanded the 
brethren who accompanied him from Joppa to Cesarea to baptize 
Cornelius and his household; so you may command your tailor 
or shoemaker, for example, to baptize, or assist a bishop or two 
at a consecration ; and whatever episcopal function he performsy 
as your delegate, it is just as valid as was the baptism of Corne- 
lius and his family.” ne 

In our review of the lectures on ecclesiastical history, we 
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stated that dioceses were mere limits of convenience, necessary, 
indeed, for the preservation of order in times of peace, but dis- 
regarded entirely during the prevalence of heresy, when every 
bishop, considering himself as a universal pastor, felt the obliga- 
tion of feeding his master’s sheep, in whatever part of the world 
they were scattered. ‘ Is not this a strange receipt,” exclaims 
our author, ‘‘ for the extirpation of heretics, and other vermin 
of alike kind :” Bishops going “ over the world to feed the 
flock of Christ,” just like a horde of wandering Tartars, which, 
when it has eaten up the pasture of one place, shifts to another. 
Does history inform us, he subjoins, that the bishops of the 
first three centuries forsook their parishes, and ran about like 
watermen with their fire engines, to extinguish the flames of 
heresy wherever they heard that they were kindled ?”’* ‘To di- 
versify the entertainment a little, we are also presented with a 
pun: “ Upon the whole,” says the letter writer, “ if it could be 
proved, or even shewn, to be in the least degree likely, that, 
amid the changes and revolutions of ages, and amid the ruins 
of all that is christian in the worst times, your. unbroken succession 


stood firm, : 


*« Like some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 


we should not be so much disposed to think that you rave, 
when you tell your people that it is the rock of their salva- 
tion.” 

This is all very humourous and very good natured, and bears 
pretty clear proofs of having been written after dinner, or in some 
of those happier moments of life, when a man says what he 
thinks, and in any way that pleases him most, without any 
respect to the opinions of the sober and temperate. But there 
are passages in this book which breathe another spirit. For 
éxample, where are the liberality and good nature of the fol- 
lowing sentences? ‘ It must be confessed, that for Mr. Dod- 
well to place a few hundreds of the adherents of a popish bigot 





* But lest bishops should not yet be sufficiently honoured, the 
copiosum corpus sacerdotum of St. Cyprian is compared to a corpora- 
tion of butchers or hammermen, with their exclusive powers and 
privileges. ‘‘ Athanasius and Eusebius are said to have dealt in the 
manufacture of vagabond clerks,” .and the Scotch Bishops, at the 
revolution, are represented as being “ worse provided in dioceses than 
Captain Sir John Falstaff's company were in shirts ; for they had not a 
diocese and a half.among them.” 
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and despot in heaven, and to send all the rest Protestant inha- 
bitants of Britain and Ireland to hell and the devil, is not in the 
least ,degree more suited to excite the indignation of every 
enlightened and truly Christian mind, than to argue against the 
divine origin of episcopacy ;” and again, “ Presbytery, whatever 
be its merits, asa form of ecclesiastical polity, (and I should 
think it foul scorn to defend them against such assailants as yote 
and the Antijacobin) is the established religion of the country ;’ 
and ‘ was ever any thing heard of, out of Bedlam, more ludi- 
crously insolent than the whim that has seized this man’s 
brain.” ‘The Antijacobin is the man in question; but what can 
we say, for this polite author has/no respect of persons, and 
when his wit fails in the attack, he has easy recourse to childish- 
ness. ‘* What combination of letters,” says he, “could have 
a more commanding and aweful sound than Hierophant Skin- 
ner, Hieromist Glegg, Mystagogue Daubeny.” But, in the 
following apostrophe to the first of these respectable characters, 
the presbyterian doctor is‘half sublime. ‘* Do you believe that 
we think our commission inferior to that of any of the spiritual 
progeny of Simon the sorcerer, (the episcopal clergy) ofthe num- 
berless thieves and robbers that have, in so many ages, entered the 
sheepfold, not by the door, but by some other way—of Henry 
Sth of England, and all the sovereigns, save one, that have sat 
upon the throne after him—of James 6th—unbaptized, unor- 
dained Scottish bishops, who renounced the religion of their 
fathers for a mitre—and of the Utopian prelates, at the men- 
tion of whose orders the defenders of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church became drunk with passion, and almost frantic! Do 
not deceive yourself, right reverend Sir, we are not s2 modest as 
you suppose.” ‘ What should engage any of us in the con- 
tests of such a faction, but regard to the credit of revealed reli- 
gion, and to the best interests of mankind! You stand not in 
our way. You interfere not with our interest. You rival usin 
nothing. In proportion as the minds of men advance in the 
genuine unsophisticated religion of the New Testament, your 
numbers will be diminished, till Scotch episcopacy itself, as well 
as nonjurors, shall become an obsolete term, and all your high 
pretensions, a “ tale of other times.” 

Now we seriously think that the man who takes un his pen in 
behalf of the credit of revealed religion, should adopt a manner 
of writing almost the reverse of what it has pleased Dr. Mitchell 
toemploy. ‘I'he subject upon which he has been induced to 
write, may have, indeed, been handled by the very bigotted 
authors of the church party, in rather a high and repulsive way ; 
they may have gone too far in the prosecution of their favourite 
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principles, and invested christianity with a system of mystical 
and excluding allusions, borrowed from a less liberal economy, 
and by these means given some occasion to the charges which 
have been rather freely brought against them; but, after ail, 
let them be treated with common decency ; let their reasoning 
be confuted, let their doctrines be exposed, but still have respect 
tothe common reverence of language, and above all, to the 
seemly regard that is usually paid to living names. Besides, by 
descending to such unworthy means as the use of ludicrous | 
epithets, and to the still more prohibited employment of sacred 
words with ludicrous associations, Dr. M. really hurts his own 
cause, and, in a very particular manner, obstructs the conviction 
that his book might perhaps produce among these who read for 
information. Nor will it prove an apology for him in the minds 
of the learned and discerning, to allege that the folly which he 
had to combat was most likely to be overcome by ridicule. The 
names of the many great men who have espoused the opposite 
sides, on this long-agitated question, will prevent it 
for a great while from falling into insignificance and contempt. 
From what we see in his volume even among much ill-placed 
bantering, and many unsuccessful strainings after wit, we can dis- 
eover that Dr. M. is an acute man, and very capable of entering 
into the merits of the subject upon which he writes ; but really 
he must become more serious before he can be admitted into the 
number of those theological authors, from whom the judgments 
_ and sentiments of mankind take their character and direction. 
As upon reading the ‘ Presbyterian Letters,” every body will 
laugh before he can attend to what bears the show of argument 
in them; so have we, as was meet, followed this division of 
labour. We have laughed—sometimes with the author—oftener 
at him—in what we have examined; in our next number we 
shall attempt an outline of his ratiocination. 


{To be continued.) 
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Poems, (never Lefore published) written chiefly at Bremhill, in Wilt- 
shire. By the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. Vol. IV. 12mo. Pp. 197. 
Cadell and Davies. 1809. 


From a writer who holds the rank which Mr. Bowles does in the 


world of Poeiry, our expectation, upon the appearance of any new 
production, is probably raised higher than sober judgment will justify. 
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At least, it is rather to such a cause, than to any deficiency of talent, in 
the author, that we are willing to ascribe our disappointment, on the 
perusal of this little volume. Its ‘* Contents,” exhibit a variety of 
pieces on various subjects, martial, amatory, pastoral, elegiac, and some 
of a kind which we are unable to class under any known description 
of poems. 

The “‘ Pictures from Theocritus” might have been spared, as they dis- 
play no poetical beauty, and are inferior to former translations of the 
same pastorals. ‘* The Visionary Boy” is too visionary for us to 
analyze, or toconvey any adequate notion of it to our readers. Six 
short pieces are entitled, we know not why, ‘‘ Melodies of remem- 
brance,”’ and, on account of the title we suppose, for we discover no 
other reason for it, they are inscribed to the author of ** the Pleasures 
of Memory.” Mr. Bowles will be shocked, possibly, if we insert 
here, as a more appropriate address to the said author, who is, without 
exception, the veriest puppy that ever yelped about the purlieus of Par- 
nassus, half a dozen extempore lines, which we saw the other day, 
and which had been taken, as we understood, from the back of a 
draught on this Lombaru-street bard, on which it had, we suppose, 
been written by some wag, who jiked verse better than money. But, 
even at the risk of incurring his poetical displeasure, we must yield to 
the temptation, and, nostro periculo, here transcribe them. 


«* The Pleasures of Memory,” [have been told, 
Are not half so sweet as the pleasures of gold. 

No bankers were found on Parnassus’s nrount ; 
Nor the stream of Pactolus in Helicon’s fount, 
Then one or the other, good Samuel, pray quit, 

Or leave your pure gold, or else leave your poor wit. 


We suspect, however, that the wag’s admonition has produced no 
effect ; and that, if indeed Mr. Samuel were reduced to the necessity 
of foregoing one of his two fayourite pursuits, he would sink the gay 
bard in the sober cit, prefer his interest to his pleasure, and resign 
the notes of his muse for the more substantial notes of Abraham 
Newland. 

Though we think these poems on the whole will add nothing to the 
reputation which Mr. Bowles had previously acquired, still they would 
have-done no discredit to a bard of less note and experience. ‘* The 
Dirge of Nelson,” and the lines on the death of Captain Cooke, of the . 
Bellerophon, who was killed in the same action with Nelson, please us 
better than any other of the piecesin this volume. The first of these, 
being the shortest, we shall extract. 


* Tort NELtson's KNELL! a soul more brave, 
Ne’er triumph’d on the green-sea wave ! 
Sad o’er the hero’s honoured grave, 

Toll Nexson’s KNELL. 
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** The ta'l of death unerring flew, 
His cheek has lost its ardent hue, 
He sinks amid his gallant crew! 
Toll Neison’s KNELL. 


** Yet lift, brave chief, thy dying eyes, 
Hark ! loud huzzas around thee rise ; 


Aloft the flag of conquest flies ! 
Tue Day is won! 


*¢ Tue Day 1s Wwon—PEACE TO THE Brave ! 
But whilst the joyous streamer’s wave, 


- We'll think upon the Vicror’s GRAVE! 
Pgack To THE Brave !” 


A Poetical Picture of America, being olservations made, during @ 
residence of several years, at Alexandria, and Norfolk,in Virginia, 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the inhabitants ; and in © 
terspersed with anecdotes arising froma general intercourse with soctety 
in that country, from the year 1799 to 1807. By alady. 12mo. pp. 
177. Vernor and Hood. 1809. 


THe motive for the publication of this poetical trifle is such as cannot 
fail to recommend it to all friends of their country. ‘‘ The recital” 
says the author, in her preliminary address to the reader, ‘‘ in the 
following pages contains a narrative of domestic occurrences, and may 
be useful to those who have occasion to cross the Atlantic; it may 
also serve as a check to many, who, dissatisfied with their lot here, 
imagine that change of place will insure happiness and procure wealth. 
Experience teaches wisdom; and many a discontented wanderer 
finds, too late, that he has sacrificed real liberty to an. imaginary idol ; 
and that Jabour is every where necessary to obtain subsistence.” This 
lesson which has been before impressed by Mr. Parkinson, and others, 
cannot be too often repeated ; for there are still many at once so unrea= 
sonable and so credulous, asto become the very dupes of the wretches 
who, notwithstanding the penalties of the Taw, are still active in 
seducing our manufacturers, our artisans, and our labourers, in per- 
suading them to quit the only land of rational freedom and of real 
comfort, by the lure of Utopian liberty, and of visionary wealth. 

In the first part of this picture, the voyage across the Atlantic is de- 
scribed in easy verse, which the lady knows very well how to cOmpose, 
though, in the subsequent parts, negligence and carelessness are 
frequently visible. Her remarks are good, and she appears to be a 
woman of sense, virtue, and piety. To the character of a poet. she 
forms no pretensions ; but as a peetical narrator she has much merit. 


The Sons, or Family Feuds, A Tragic play in five acts. By S. Jones, 
author of Poems and Phantoms, &c. &c. 12mo. p. p. 108. Jones, 


Newgate Street ; Tipper, &c. 1809. 
Tats play, though replete with incidents, is-better fitted forperusal in 
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the closet, than for representation on the stage. The story is well- 
wrought ; the dialogue is sufficiently spirited ; the moral is good, and 
strict practical justice is done to all the Dramatis Persone. It would 
be easy indeed to point out errors and blemishes, but where there is 
much to commend, it would be invidious to descend to minuteness of 
censure ; especially where the author's modesty is still greater than his 
talents. 


The Church Yard; and other Poems. By George Woodley. 12mo, 
pp. 155. 6s. Tipper. 


Mar. Woodley’s is a moral muse; laudably anxious to make amuse- 
ment the means of instruction. The longest poem, in this neatly- 
printed volume, is the Church Yard, which, of course, affords ample 
opportunity for religious and moral reflections, of which the bard has 
eagerly availed himself. 

In his monody on the Duke of Bedford, Mr. W. declares his to be 
no venal muse; we believe him, we give him full credit for his inde- 

endence. But independence affords no excuse for flattery, nor any 
justification for a departure from truth. Who can read, without dis- 
gust, the following lines, 
« O Heav'ns! and must he die, whose upright mind, 
Can on this earth no worthy equal find ?” 

This is fulsome adulation, to say the least of it. Indeed, throughout 
the monody, there is a bold strain. of presumption, the bard 
almost arraigning the justice of his Maker in taking the Duke of Bed- 
ford trom the world. It would have been much more to the purpose, 
if, instead of vague declamation upon the patriotism of this young 
nobleman, whose memory we can have no wish to insult, he had con- 
descended to specify those facts, and that conduct, which gave him a 
Jegitimate claim to the appellation of patriot. The whole of the 
Duke's political life was passed in a systematical opposition to govern- 
ment, even when conducted by the wisest and most upright statesmen 
which the country could ever boast. Such conduct, then, truth would 
characterize, not as patriotism but as faction ; we could uige still more 
potent objections to this monody, but we have no inclination to pursue 
so unpleasing and invidious a task. We shall only express our surpriae, 
that a man, who appears to entertain so just a notion of religion, should 
make so little account of it in his estimate of the human character. 

The other pieces in the volume have considerable merit, and.suffis 
ciently prove that Mr. Woodley is a man of no common mind, ° 
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Cursory Olservations on the causes, prevention, and treatment of fever ; 
occasioned ly the recent appearance of an epidemic disorder in Ayles- 
lury and its neighbourheod, By David Uwins, M. D. member of 
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the Réyal College of Physicians, London, and physician in Ayles- 
bury, author of Modern Medicine, &c, pp. 62. Svo. Tipper, 
London ; Martin, Aylesbury. 1810. 


Tue author professedly belongs to the genus of Midway Doctors, 
and the species moderatus empiricus ; he frankly acknowledges, (and 
the confession should insure him the gratitude of the public) that 
even after 2000 years, physicians ‘* are sti/l groping their way ;" that 
“© the PREVENTION, and NoT the GuRE of diseases, 1s ALL the art that 
can be acquired ;” that ‘“‘ FEVER HAS NEVER seen CURED;” 
and that “ there is sufficient evidence of our having no other power 
over infection than that of kerPine out of the SPHERE of its influence.” 
We hope these simple truths will meet that attention they deserve ; 
they are worth volumes on cerebral inflammation, drastic cathartics, 
mercurial secretions, &c. and all the other means adopted to hasten 
the dissolution of the animal body long before the course of nature. 
The author's observations on the necessity and utility of fresh air to 
beds, clothes, apartments, &c. with the liberal use of water, are not 
less judicious, and particularly useful, more especially to people living 
im a city than inthe country. So far it is well. But, 
“« Great wits and valours, like great states, 

Do sometimes'sink with their own weights,” 

Accordingly we find our learned Dr. ‘‘ Midway,” gravely discussing 
the doctrines of contagion or non-contagion, and in not Jess than seven 
pages most logically demonstrating ** that an epidemic, or even an 
endemic, fever, may at once be infectious and not, infectious // !" (p. 
11.) and “ the same disease being at once contagious and Nov conta 
gious !/ !" (p. 17.) Healso speaks im several places of “ fubrifacient 
matter,” from which it might be conjectured that the vulcans of Bir- 
mingham have been transported to the more genial clime of Bucks. 
But who shall again venture to treat of the doctrine of contagion after 
the brilliant discoveries of our author? who defend the existence or - 

the power of contagion after being seriously assured that “ fever fully 
formed and protracted for a considerable time, has expended itself on 
the ervous system / / !” And what, perhaps, the reader may be anxious 
to inquire, what are the ‘consequences of this ‘‘ fever expendéd on 
the Hervous system ?” why, only a little gentle twitch of “* hysterics !” 
We firid, however, sorhe very good extracts from the writings of Dr. 
Clark, of Newcastle; soni¢ rather obscure allusions to the dangerous 
folly of trusting to, or believing in, drugs, as ‘ supposed preventives 
of fever ;” afew just hirits on the fallacy and uncertainty of ‘ indi- 
cations ;”" and also.a fair estimate. of the advantages and disadvantages 
‘of the “ pu ative system,” now in fashion. Another | mania has. 
sprung from t latter, respecting the “ digestive organs.” On this 
subject we shall quote one anecdote. “ To a surgeon of great merit and 
deserved celebrity” whose head was at the time full of the doctrine of 
« digestive organs,’ a gentleman applied with a node‘on his shin bone, 
-and he began to put.down. his stockiiig to have it examined. The 
surgeon told him, he might save himself the trouble of doing this, for 
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it was inthe stomach the disorder lay. This novel principle seemed so 
strange to the patient, that -he began to suspect his surgeon's head was 
more out of sorts than his 6wn stomach, and hastened away to another.” 
As to the f€ver at Aylesbury, Dr. U. has not described it; but we 
doubt not that the people were very tolerably treated, and certainly 
very prudently. 
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Guy's School Geography, ona new and easy plan; comprising, not 
only a complete general description (of the world), but much topo- 
graphical information, in a well-digested order, exhibiting three dis- 
tinct parts, and yet forming one connected whole. Expressly adapted 
to every age and capacity, and to every class of learners, both in 
ladies and gentlemen's schools, By Joseph Guy,. author of the 
Pocket Cyclopedia, New British Spelling Book, Chart of Universal 
History, &c. Professor of Geography in the Royal Military College. 
pp. 180. 18mo. 3s. bound with 7 maps. Cyadock ana Joy, 1810. 


Amowne the various compilers of books of instruction in any of the 
arts or sciences, we have found none who has the rare talent of com- 
bining much useful information in a narrower compass, or exhibiting 


it in a more plain, simple, and comprehensive manner, than Mr. Guy. 
It is a very essential qualification in a teacher, to be ableto present know- 
ledge tothe mind in that form and manner by which the greatest portion of 
it may be acquired in the least time, and with the smallest exertion : 
this arg the author appears to have cultivated with equal assiduity 
and success, and hence his books have been gratefully received by his 
fellow teachers, and rendered useful tothe community. The present’ 
epitome of geography challenges comparison in this respect, either 
with any of the authors former publications, or with those of others 
on the same subject, not even excepting the popular ‘* Grammar of 
Geography by Goldsmith.” Contrasted with the latter it contains 
upwards of one-fourth more matter, and perhaps not less than double 
the real information ; in Guy we find in addition to the usual geogra- 
phical description of kingdoms, an abstract of their natural curiosities, 
animals, climate, soil, inhabitants, religion, manners, customs, lan- 
guage, government, chronology, and history: in Goldsmith we find 
almost nothing more than the names of a few (and only a few) rivers, 
provinces, and chief towns, without any thing to excite attention or 
curiosity, farther than what appears in the outline map.of a country. 
Goldsmith indeed merely talks about geography, or the physical and 
political divisions of the globe ; Guy describes them agreeably, and. . 
presents to the reader a complete and faithful portrait in miniature of 
the habitable tvorld, equally intelligible and interesting to the youth 
and the man. Mr. Guy indeed states in his preface, that “ it ig. 
expressly suited to every age and capacity, from the child to the 
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advanced student ;"’ and had it not the epithet ‘ school,” in the title, 
which may wound the vanity of ‘‘ grown gentlemen” it might have 
found a place in the counting-house as well as the nursery. We have 
observed some typographical errors, which may be corrected with a 


pen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Abridgment of Universal History, adapted to the Use of Families 
and Schools, with appropriate Questions at the end of each Section. 
By the Rev. H. I. Knapp, pp. 189, 12mo. Law. 1809. 


Tue object of the author is to convey a general knowledge of the 
principal epochs and periods in the history of the world, as connected 
With the most extraordinary or important events. To this end he 
first relates the principal historical events in one country during a 
certain period, and then turns them into the form of questions ad- 
dressed to the pupil. The plan we think very well adapted to impress 
the memory with a recollection of the events, and at the same time 
expand the mind by such an early and gradual exercise as cannot 
fail to be attended with beneficial effects. This abridgment, there- 
fore, will serve as an introduction to more voluminous works on 
Universal History, and also, after such works have been perused, 
will contribute to assist both the memory and the judgment in form- 
ing correct and perspicuous views of the general progress of man. 
In a new edition, we recommend Mr. Knapp to particularize those 
facts, which may be supposed the forerunners of very extensive 


and important events. 


Beauties selected from the Writing of the late William Paley, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, alphabetically arranged, with an account 
of his Life, and Critical Remarks upon some of his peculiar 
opinions. By W. Hamilton Reid, pp. 337, 12mo. 4s. 6d. Sher- 
wood and Co, 1810. 


A GENERALLY judicious and useful compilation, accompanied with 
memoits, and a well-executed portrait of a man who has obtained 
more than ordinary popularity. Many of Mr. Reid’s remarks on 
Dr. P.’s moral principles, or rather opinions, are eminently just, 
and prove the Doctor's inconsistency in the most unequivocal terms. 
We wish the author had pursued the subject a little farther; but as 
this volume will, doubtless, obtain a very extensive circulation its 
effect may be salutary, and he who enjoyed so much pepularity 
during life, cannot also expect a very extensive and permanent post- 
humous fame. Whatever is soon ripe as soon decays ; this is appa- 
. Tent in the moral, as well as in the physical world. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


The Edinburgh Review, Vol. XII. and XIII. and Scott's Marmion ; 
W. Gifjurd’s Edition of Massinger’s Plays ; Crabbe’s Poems ; 
Fox’s History ; Macgill's Travels in Turkey ; Clarkson's History 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade; Mrs. Hamilton's Cottogers ; 
Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson; and Warturton's 
Letters. 

The Edinburgh Review, Vols. XI. and XIII. 

To Number 23, (the first part of the XIIth volume) we have much 

to object in politics, and not a little in philology; but in politics we 

should speak cautiously, as nothing we can now say will have novelty 
to recommend it: 

In philology the critics are unusually liberal in their praise of 
authors; but the tribute which they pay to genius, is, in. some 
instances, reluctantly and ungraciously given. 

To ‘* Walter Scort’s Marmion,” neither candour nor justice 
would have made the exceptions which appear on the pages of this 
journal. In the writings of our critics, we could mark for repre- 
hension blemishes both of taste and diction, far more numerous 
than they have marked in this celebrated poem. [Pp. 1—36.] 

In the Review of ‘‘ Girrorp’s Edition of the Plays of Massinger,” 
there are some very ill-natured strokes ; but it is, in general, a good 
article. [Pp. 99—120.]} 

We were amused with ‘‘ Crapse’s Poems,” [at Pp. 131—151.! 
The strictures on Wordsworth, and his groveling fraternity, as con- 
trasted with Crabbe, are replete with humour. But why so great an 
affectation of vernacular Janguage---why such negligence? The very 
faults, imagined (and reprehended as if real) in Scott, here actually 
occur; and here---(whatever apology may be made for the careless- 
ness of the ballad style)---can admit of no excuse or palliation. “ By 
ihis means they have seduced young grammarians into error.” 
** Many, to le sure, &c. &c. [p. 134.] are these, and similar expres- 
sions to be justified? May not ‘ thts means” seduce---(though the 
old remain unshaken)---may not ‘‘ this means” séduce young gram- 
marians into error? 

The most important article in No 24, is ‘* Fox’s History of the 
Early Part of the Reign of James the Second,” [Pp. 271—306.] 
For the general sentiment, to oppose our politics to those of the 
Edinburgh critics, would be an absurd repetition. We were rather 
surprized, however, to find Mr. Fox’s character as an historian appre- 
ciated, not only with ability but with impartialty. 


“‘ We do not think (say the critics) his work has any great value 
as a history; nor is very admirable as a piece cf composition. 
It comprehends too short a period, and includes too few events to 
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add much to our knowledge of facts; and abounds éoo little with 
spiendid passages, to lay much hold on the imagination. The reflec- 
tions which it contains, too, are generally more remarkable for their 
(truth and] simplicity, than for any great fineness or profundity 
of thinking ; and many opportunities are neglected, or rather pur- 
posely declined, of entering into large and general speculations.” --- 
P. 272. 

These are just observations. But when the critics proceed to 
lavish their appiauses on Mr. Fox's high character as a moral man, 
and as a statesmen, we recognize our opinions running just in parallel 
Jines with theirs,---opinions, which can never meet. For the subject 
of the history, they say, 

‘© We hail with pleasure this work of Mr. Fox’s, as likely to put 
an end to a system of timidity so apt to graduate into servility, and 
to familiarize his countrymen once more, to speak, and to think, 
of Charles, of James, and of Strafford,---and of William, and Rus- 
sell, and Sydney, as it becomes Englishmen to speak, and to think, 
of such characters. To talk with affected tenderness of oppres- 
sors, may suit the policy of those who wish to bespeak the 
clemency of an imperial conqueror; but must appear peculiarly 
base and inconsistent in all who profess an ANXIETY to ROUSE THE 
PEOPLE TO GREAT EXERTIONS in the cause of their independence.” 
P. 278. 

A paragraph from a quotation of our critics, will convey no in- 
adequate idea of Mr. Fox's sty!z of writing. , 

If this reign (says Mr.Fox) 7s fo le considered as a period insulated 
as it were, and if the events of it are to be attributed to the par- 
ticular character and particular attachments of the monarch, the 
sole inference wi/l be, that we must not have a Catholic for our 
King ; whereas, if we consider it, which history well warrants us 
to do, asa part of that system which had been pursued by all the 
Stuart-kings, as well prior as subsequent to the restoration, the lesson 
which it attords is very different, as well as far more instructive. 
We are taught, generally, the dangers Englishmen will always be 
liatle to,” &c. &c. Pp. 294, 295. 

On this loose style, and on these inaccuracies, (not warrantable 
even in a letter) our crities make not a single remark. It resembles, 
indeed, their own laxity,---their own negligence, e. g. ‘* disappcint- 
mient disappointed disappointed,” within a very short dis- 
tance. ‘© Those who sit down,” &c. ‘ Those, however,” &e. 
“ We were greatly moved with the greater part, “ee,  F-S7i. 
«© Sentiments which are,” &c. which they used to inspire.” P. 273 
“ So I will shift for myself.” P. 276. “ His arguments, to le sure.” 
P. 283. ‘* We cannot think,” —-—* its claim we think.” P. 306. 
Ex pede Herculem. 

Amidst the strictures on ‘ Macertt’s Travels in Turkey,” the e 
is a political reflection which, though trite in these pages, we must 
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stop to notice, as the critics go out of their way to make this reflec- 
tion, and they have the boldness to tell us so. They stigmatize 
« that meanness of spirit, and narrowness of views, and that love 
of power, which are the worst features in the national character of 
the English,” &c. P.335. Who could have expected such an obser- 
vation as a conclusion to a critique on ‘* ‘Travels in Turkey ?” 

«© CLrarxson’s History of the Alolition of the Slave Trade,” iv- 
spires these gentlemen, it seems, ‘* with feelings of graticude and 
veneration to the author.” P.379. Few of our readers, we conceive, 
participate with the Edinburgh critics, in their feelings of gratitude 
and veneration, to Mr. T. Clarkson, M. A. the friend of the 
Quakers. 

The last piece of criticism which we shall notice in this volume is, 
that on ‘* Mas. Hamttton’s Cottagers.” The concluding paragraph, 
indeed, only attracts our attention. These critics are fond of shew- 
ing their stings in their tails. ‘‘ With regard to Mrs. Mason's own 
history, we think it rather languid, This part of the performance 
rather seems calculated to encourage a feeling of too great servility 
imthe lower ranks, and to be liable, on ¢his account, to a censure, 
which applies, with peculiar force, to Miss Hannah More’s produc- 
tions in the cheap'repository. The poor are guite apt enough already 
to pay at least a due homage to wealth and station; and we really 
do not think it particularly necessary to inculcate thes¢ vassal feelings 
in Scotland.” P.410 

We come now to Vol. XIII.* which the reader will instantly see, 
on running over the table of contents, consists, for the most part, 
of political observation and disquisition. Our pleasure, at this cir- 
cumstance, we own, we can hardly suppress. For, we are sure, 
it must operate, among other causes, to the destruction of this pes- 
tilent work. Its popularity, indeed, is fast declining. With many 
of its friends, the too great proportion of politics has been a weighty 
objection to the Edinburgh Review. After having looked through 
several of the daily prints, and perused, perhaps, a fashionable 
pamphlet, in abuse of administration, or the government of their 
country, the subscribers to the book before us, would seek relief, 
like others, in some critical Journal, with the natural expectation 
of amusement, amidst a variety of light and elegant literature. 
He who expects, however, such a gratification in reading the Edin- 
burgh Review will be sorely disappointed. : 

This volume, under consideration, is, on this account, peculiarly 
inattractive to us, (whose opinions differ so widely from those of the 
critics) peculiarly repu'sive. 

Of twenty-seven articles eighteen are confessedly political, or 
deeply tinetured with politics. And these eighteen are, nearly all, 
lengthened out by tedious repetitions of what has been, ten times, 
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said already, and, in many places, much better said. Here and there, 
the dullness of elaborate discussion seems to be relieved by a pert 
expression, or a vulgar phrase—such as ** to Le sure,” ‘* in apple- 
pye order,” &c. &c This is the sprinkling of light woodash over 
the jumpishness of a heavy clay. 

With the ‘* Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson,” * our 
reviewers are delighted beyond measure. We anticipated, indeed, 
the triumph of the Jacobins, to whom this ‘ work has a powerful 
attraction,” as that of a decided republican, exhibiting the most 
liberal and enlightened sentiments in the person of a puritan.” 
And, what adds nota little to their self-gratulation, is the impor- 
tant discovery, that ‘* those base and contemptible beings, who have 
been described under the name of puritans, were true representatives 
of that valiant and conscientious party, which once numbered half 
the gentry of England among its votaries and adherents.” But the 
present age denies its notions of the puritans, in a great measure, 
from their own writings. There, we perceive, enthusiasm, sanc- 
timoniousness, hypocrisy, and intolerance. These are features of 
character sufficiently strong not to be mistaken. ‘To turn from such 
austerities and absurdities with abhorrence or disgust, we required 
not the exaggerations of party-spirit, or the perversions of witty 
malice. In contemplating the puritans, however, our critics are 
** struck with a loftier air of manhood, than presents itself in any 
after era, and recognize the same characters of deep thought and 
steady enthusiam, and the same principles of fidelity and self-com- 
mand, which ennobled the better days of the Roman republic! !”’ 
P. 4, . 





Amidst a great deal of trash and-badinage, we, now and then, 


meet with an obseryation strikingly just,—such, for instance, as the 
following : ‘* There is, for the most part, something intriguing and 
profligate and theatrical in the clever women of this generation ; 
and, if we are dazzled by their brilliancy, we can scarcely ever guard 
against some distrust of their judgment, or some suspicion of their 
purity.” P. 5. 

We are told that ‘‘ the characters of the Royalists are drawn with 
adegree of candour scarcely to be expected in the widow of a 
regicide.” Yet she calls Archbishop Laud, ‘ a fellow of mean 
extraction and arrogant pride.” And she speaks of Strafford’s 
“‘ keeping up his interest by all the malicious practices that pride 
and revenge could inspire him with.” P. 13. 

As the editor of these memoirs has not adopted the language of the 
Republican, to an extent sufficient for his reviewers, they, in charity, 
suppose, ‘‘ that he has not yet obtained that preferment in the church, 
which it would be‘convenient for him to possess. P. 25. 

In this article we have marked (as in every other) several inac- 
curacies of expression, e. g. “Jn the course of the debate on the 
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eourse to be followed." ——-‘* They thought it admitted of”’-—— 
« He would make the book infinitely more saleable without making 
the slightest variation.’ 

‘© Warburion’s Letters.”* Their remarks are, indeed, desultory ; . 
and they are carried so completely away from the book, by the title 
of which their observations were suggested, that they had actually 
written ten or eleven pages before they favoured their readers with 
the slightest account of the contents of the publication. Of their 
sbomiashle Partiality for Voltaire, and Bolingbroke and Hume, and 
their abuse of Warburton, in consequence of his hoiding these 
Atheists or Deists in detestation, an adequate conception may be 
formed by those wh 10 have seen our animadversions on their review 
of “* Beattie’s Life.’ 


[ Vols. XIV. and XV. for our next article.} 














POLITICS. 


In the political face of the Continent of Europe a change has lately 
occurred, pregnant with consequences, the precise nature and accurate 
extent of which no human sagacity can ascertain, but which cannot, 
we think, fail to be highly important as well to the few, the very few, 
states, in this quarter of the globe, which still retain a vestige, or even 
a semblance, of independence, as to those who have been plunged, by 
brutal force, into the horrible abyss of slavery —We advert to the 
marriage of Buonaparté with the princess Louisa-Maria of Austria, 
daughter to the reigning emperor; grand niece to the murdered 
queen of France, and consequently connected, by affinity, with the 
proscribed and persecuted House of Bourbon. In contemplating this 
event, the mind is perplexed with mingled emotions, and with con- 
flicting sentiments; it is alternately swayed by apprehension, asto- 
nishment, indignation, and horror. As to the miserable victim, thus 
led to an altar of blood, raised by the hand of assassination, and dedi- 


. Oo od 5 ° o¥ 
cated by Sacrilege to Hymen; if ever there were an object in the 


world more deserving of compassion than all others, she, unhappy 
woman, is that object. The fate of her aunt, dethroned, imprisoned, 
insulted, and ultimatedy led to the scaffold, was infinitely less deplo- 
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rable than her fate, who is destined to take to her arms, the murderer 
of her family, the persecutor of her house, the enemy of her father; 
who is doomed to suffer a lingering death, in pollution the most foul 
and unnatural. What must be the feelings of virtue and innocence, 
when clasped in the unhallowed embraces of villany and guilt! Will 
not her midnight slumbers be disturhed by the recollection of the 
horrible deeds of the man whom she has taken for her Jord ? —will 
not the murderous scenes of Jaffa haunt her imagination ?—will not 
the bleeding corpse of D'Enghien rise before her distracted sight }— 
can she traverse any apartment of her palace, without incessantly 
meeting with objects that will bring to her harassed memory the 
cruclties practised on its last Jegitimate possessors ? Can she cast her 
eyes on the Aonouralle groupe around her without discovering in every 
face, a rebel or a regicide? Can a young female, scarcely in her 
twentieth year, bear up against this complicated scene of guilt and 
horror, striking her eye in every quarter, rushing on her mind at every 
object ? Such a situation approaches more nearly to the state meant 
to be designated by the common expression of ** a hell upon earth,” 
than any other which the human imagination can suggest to itself, 
There is another strange circumstance, attending this truly “ une 
happy marriage.” According to the rules of the Romish charch no 
marriage can be dissolved ; and a pre-contract, in either of the parties, 
1s an insuperable bar to matrimony. Now, that the Corsican was 
pre-contracted to Madame Beauliarnois, nay, that he was married to her, 
noone hasever attempted to dispute. Indeed, he has hiniself proclaimed 
the fact to the world, in that solemn act of mummery in which, by his 
own fiat, he declared his first marriage at an end, and pronounced bite 
self free to contract a second, It isclear, then, and wecall or Dr. Mil- 
ner himself to confute the assertion if it be not correet, that in the 
eye of the Romish church Buonaparté is still a married man, and that, 
notwithstanding any ceremony which may precede his connection 
with the Princess of Austria, she cannot, according to her own reli 
gion, carry on any other than an adulterous intercourse with him. We 
are very well persuaded, indeed, that the Corsican is fully sensible of 
this radical defect, and that, in his mind, it renders the alliance more 
desirable ; and, we should not be at ell surprized, if, when his brutal 
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desires shall be satiated by possession, and some other more alluring 
object should present itself to his ambition, he would call the papal 
power, (then, no doubt, vested in his own uncle) to pronounce the 
anathemas of the church on this impure, unlawful, and unholy, con- 
nection, and to declare its nullity ab znitio, But the most surprizing 
part of this nefarious transaction is, the apathy of the Princess's family 
and friends. Can a fact so obvious have escaped their notice? Im- 
possible. What then must we think of the pliant principles of the 
director of the lady’s conscience? How could he suffer her to ap- 
proach the table of the Lord, and to receive the sacrament, on a tran- 
saction so strongly marked with every feature of illegality and guilt ? 
How came he not to warn her of the profanation she was about to 
commit, of the misery she was about to incur, of the sin with which 
she was about to contaminate her purity, and to pollute her virtue ? He, 
perhaps, may find, in the prospect of worldly advancement, a present 
reward for the base dereliction of his duty ; but, when called upon to 
account for the souls entrusted to his care, what answer will he make, 
what excuse will he alledge, to avert the wrath of an offended and omni- 
potent master ? 

As to the emperor, who has thus sacrificed his child, not to his 
ambition, but to his fears; who has thus devoted er to perpetual misery 
that he may not be called upon to avert impending danger to himself, 
we know not in what terms to characterize his conduct. We cannot 
pity where we must despise. The man who could not defend his 
throne, could scarcely be expected to protect his child. , The resolu- 
tion of the parent has not proved greater than the fortitude of the 
sovereign, It was reserved for another country to present an exam- 
ple of a perfect union of domestic and of public virtues, and of a 
conscientious discharge of all the parental, and of all the regal, duties. 

The consequences of this union, however, in a political point of 
view, must be attended to, notwithstanding its palpable nullity, and its 
profligate guilt. Buonaparté first turned his eyes towards Russia, and 
there is no doubt that Caulincourt was instructed to sound the dispo- 
sition of Alexander, and of the Imperial family, on the intended union 
of his master with a Russian princess. Whether he experienced 
difficulties in that quarter which he had not expected, er whether, on 
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reflection, he thought it would be most conducive to his interest, to 
form an alliance with the House of Austria, his design was changed, 
and he transferred the scene of his intrigues from St. Petersburgh to 
Vienna. It, no doubt, had been suggested to him that, by forming a 
connection with the House of Austria, he would imitate the conduct 
of the cabinet of Versailles, and gain a surer hold on the affections and 
attachment of the people of France; who, seeing him allied toa 
relative of their legitimate sovereign, would be more inclined to 
respect his authority, than if he married into a family ora nation, 
which he had himself publicly stigmatized as a race of barbarians. He 
has adopted, indeed, though from a far different motive, the very 
means which the Duke de Choiseul adopted, towards the close of the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth, for allaying the animosity which had so 
long prevailed between the hostile houses of Austria and Bourbon. We 
marvel much, however, that, with a mind such as the Corsican pos- 
sesses, superstitious, though atheistical, and timid, though ferocious, he 
did not advert to the disastrous termination of that union; that he did 
not recollect that doth the parties, who thus strove to conciliate rival 
powers, and contending nations, perished on a scaffold, 

On a full view of the transaction, it appears to us better calculated to 
strengthen the power of Buonaparté, and to confirm his sway, than 
any step which he had hitherto taken, than any conquest which he 
had hitherto achieved, and than any project which he had hitherto 
formed. It has, indeed, long been his ardent desire to connect him- 
self with some of the ancient and legitimate sovereigns of Europe,—a 
desire originating in a consciousness of his own insignificance, and a 
knowledge of the vanity of his subjects. He felt t!at he wanted, as it 
were, ‘a local habitation and a name,” in the world of royalty. He 
knew that he reigned only by the sword ; that he had no hold upon 
public opinion ; and that national pride, and national prejudice, were 
alike wounded by the elevation of a foreigner to the throne. He was, 
also, aware, that every act of his political life had belied the profes- 
sions which he had uniformly published. He had proclaimed, even to 
the very last, the liberty and equality of the people ; but he had 
established over them a more cruel and savage despotism than any 
which had been witnessed since the death of that sanguinary and 
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capricious tyrant, Louis the eleventh. He was sensible, indeed, that 
so long as he could maintain a complete ascendancy over the military 


force which he had, as it were, created, the fear of his slaves would 
rise superior to their abhorrence, and he would have nothing to appre- 
hend from popular tumult or insurrection. But he felt, at the same 
time, that much was still wanting to give stability to his power, and he 
rightly judged that nothing would be so effective, in reconciling the 
French to their fate, and in preventing the chance of interruption from 
foreign states, as an alliance which would connect him, by affinity, 
with the princes of the House of Bourbon. The emigrants, no longer 
loyalists, who have returned to their native country, and “ bowed the 
knee to Baal,” will be particularly solicitous to give weight and effect 
to this consideration ; and will easily find an excuse for their own 
baseness and degeneracy, in an event which will afford them an idol, 
of regal extraction, to worship. Men, who have deserted theirprince, 
and reviled the country which gave them a refuge in the hour of dis- 
tress, which administered to their-wants, and fed them on her bounty, 
cannot be suspected of any fastidious notions of delicacy or honour, 
By his alliance with Austria, too, (for a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive has unquestionably been formed between them) Buonaparté can 
better secure his extensive dominions, and more easily attempt an ex- 
tension of territory, than if Russia were his ally, and Austria his enemy. 
The contiguity of Austria to France, renders the junction of their forces 
a matter of facility, and enables the two powers to maintain that 
ready and constant intercourse which so materially aids the accom- 
plishment of great political plans. It is probable, that one part of his 
scheme is to expel the Turks from Europe, to give a portion of their 
European territory to his new ally, and to secure the capital for him- 
self, in order to fetter the operations of Russia, to exclude us from the 
commerce and navigation of the Black Sea, and to facilitate his designs 
upon our Eastern empire. Aided by the whole force of Austria, he 
would experience no great difficulty in the execution of this project. 
Fortunately, however, Spain and Portugal, have not yet bowed their 
heck tohis yoke. And, while a spirit of resistance shall continue in 
those countries, it is not likely that he will undertake more distant 
conquests. Notwithstanding the gloomy apprehensions, and the 
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unmanly fears betrayed oy seme of our political leaders, we confess 
that we still entertain strong hopes, that the ultimate issue of the noble 
struggle, now making by the brave people of those oppressed countries, 
will be favourable to the cause of freedom. We have observed, with 
pleasure, that, after every defeat, the Spanish soldiers have speedily 
rallied, hastened to join their respective corps, and prepared to renew 
the combat, on the first favourable opportunity. At a time when the 
Frénch papers proclaimed the total annihilation of their martial bands, 
a new army sprang up in Catalonia, headed by a general Mac Donnell, 
attacked the enemy with determined bravery, and, as we have no doubt 
it will appear, when the Spanish accounts shail arrive, defeated them 
with great loss. We know, that the whole nation hold the French in 
utter abhorrence ; that they are neither to be allured by thei: promises, 
nor intimidated by their threats; that they are neither discouraged by 
disaster, nor dismayed by defeat; and we never can believe, that a 
nation, animated with this spirit, can be subdued and conquered by the 
military power of France. Cadiz, open as it is to receive succours by 
sea, and guarded by a British military and naval force, is impregnable, 
and if the Frenc. persist in their resolution to besiege it, it will prove 
to them, we suspect, asecond Acra, the theatre of their disgrace, and 
the scene of their destruction, 

Russia, meanwhile, by the adoption of that crooked and dishonest 
policy, which we always so strongly deprecated, has already reduced 
herself to the state, which we long since predicted would be the result 
of her unnatural alliance with France. By forwarding the views of 
Buonaparté, in prohibiting all intercourse with this country, Alexander 
has destroyed the commerce of his subjects, and thus closed the only 
avenues to wealth. The consequences have been, what might naturally 
have been expected in a country where whe riches of its inhabitants 
consists in the produce of their lands and manufactures, the people 
having their goods shut up in their warehouses, and receiving no 
money, could pay notaxes, and hence the public treasury of St. Peterse 
burgh has stopped payment, as it were, and its notes are.ordered to be 
funded. And this deficiency, in the national resources, has occurred at 
the critical period, when Alexander is, on the one hand, waging a war 
against the Turks, not less expensive than it is unjust ; and when he 
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has reason to fear, at no very remote period, some hostile attempt from 
the arms of France. 

In our domestic policy, many objects worthy of discussion press 
upon our aitention ; but we must content ourselves, for the present, 
with a few observations on one or two of the most prominent. Before 
ths number will have issued from the press, the House of Comioons 
will, probably, have pronounced their opinion on the late expedition to 
the Scheldt. We have read with attention all the published docu- 
menis on the subject, and we confess that every doubt which we enter- 
tained of the policy of that measure, has been completely dispelled. We 
are now fully convinced that it was a most politic step; and that the 
government so far discharged their duty as to supply means in all 
respects adequate to the end proposed. The inquiry has thus turned 
out to the credit and the honour of those ministers who have been so 
viruléntly attacked, and so foully reviled ; nor will our sentiments om 
this subject be changed by any decision which a majority of the House 
of Commons may chuse to adopt. 

As to the appointment of Lord Chatham, which is to form the 
subject of a distinct question, we confess it never was approved 
by us; but, unless some serious objection to it, arising from known 
incapacity, or trom some stigma attached to the military character 
of his Lordship, antecedent to such appointment, we, see no ground 


for impeaching the exercise of the constitutional prerogative of the 


x 
3 
crown, io this instance. If, indeed, it shall have been proved, 
by evidence, that his Lordship, while on his command, was guilty 
of gross misconduct, let éhat be made the ground of censure, but it 
cannot justify objections to his appointment. As to his conduct, 
in presenting a narrative of facts to the King, and in desiring his 
Majesty to keep it secret for a given time, though convinced that it 
proceeded fiom no dishonourable motive, and, indeed, from no 
other cause than a natural wish not to have his defence made known 
before the proper time for producing it, yet we think it censurabie; 
because, in our opinion, he ought to have communicated the facts 
to his colleagues, on whose subsequent conduct they might natarally 
be supposed to have a considerable effect. Still, we cannot but laugh 
at the ignorance of those who represent such conduct as uncon- 
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stitutional. We have read a great deal of nonsensical declamation 
on this point in some of the daily papers, and there ascribed, falsely 
no doubt, to certain members of Parliament. Indeed, we have long 
been accustomed to hear baby-patriots, and artful dermagogues, 
when ata loss fora term of reproach, to apply to any friend of his 
king and country, charge him With unconstitutional conduct. But, 
we are convinced, that, if ten persons who use the word were called 
upon to define its meaning, nine of them would be unable to affix 
to it any thing like a rational signification. In fact, the constitution 
is employed as a bug-bear to frighten political babies; it is held up, 
as a kind of chimera, a vision, a something unsubstantiai, that eludes 
the grasp, and cannot be reduced to a tangible form and shape. 
The confusion which this plain question would produce, could only 
be increased by the statement of a plain matter of fact; that the 
constitution is nothing more than the law of the land, including the 
statute and the common law, the Ler Scripta and the Lex non Scripta. 
How many fine flourishing speeches would be thus spoiled ; how 
many flowers of rhetoric nipped in the bud; how many patriotic 
speculations frustrated! Subjecting, then, the conduct of. Lord 
Chatham, on the point in question, to this criterion, we call upon 
those who tax him witha breach of the constitution to put their 
finger on the law which he has violated. The gross absurdity of this 
charge appears evident from~ the admission of some of the accusers, 
that Lord Chatham had an undoubted right (and what British 
subject has not?) to address any statement verlally to the King ; 
of course, he might have so addressed the very statement contained 
in his narrative. Now, we apprehend, it would puzzle much wiser 
heads than any of those which grace the shoulders of these patriotic 
prattlers, who, though abundantly wise in their own conceit, are 
woefully ignorant of matters which it is their duty to understand, 
to prove that a verbal statement is perfectly legal and proper, but 
‘that a written statement is a breach of the constitution! It is im- 
possible to believe that any thing so preposterous could be seriously 
urged in a grave and enlightened assembly. | 

For this, however, was Lord Chatham censured by the House. 
This yote of censure appears liable to some farther objection on the 
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ground of its tendency to prejudice the minds of those who were 
afterwards to pronounce on the military character and conduct of his 
Lordship. We want no ghost to come from the grave, to inform us 
that the two charges are wholly distinct from each other, and are the 
subjects of two distinct inquiries. They certainly are so; but are 
not the two charges preferred by the same individuals; and are 
not the same judges to decide on both? And is it too much to 
suspect, from the infirmity of human nature, that a conviction on 
one charge may produce a prejudice unfavourable to an impartial 
decision on the other? With great deference, but without meaning 
the smallest disrespect to the majority of that House, we submit, 
that no one purpose of justice could have been defeated by a post- 
ponement of the consideration of the charge respecting the narrative 
till after the decision on the more serious charge, while it would be 
folly to contend that such a delay would not have evinced greater 
impartiality towards the party accused. There are, no doubt, some 
violent partisans to whom the name of Pirrt is odious; some, the 
malignity of whose disposition throws them perpetually off their 
guard, and exposes their real object and design, beneath the mask 
of patridtism, or behind the shield of affected zeal for the consti- 
tution ; such men, for whom the language can scarcely supply ade- 
quate terms of reprobation, will delight in the humiliation of a 
Chatham ; as they will in any event which can shake the stability 
of the government, or excite a popular clamour. Far be it from us, 
however, to suppose, that there are any of this description in the 
assembly to which we have alluded. No, none are to be found ih 
that hallowed sanctuary, but grave and sober judges, unswayed by 
party, uninfluenced by passion, uninfluenced by prejudice ; honest 
souls, who, disdaining alike all views of selfishness, all desire of popu- 
larity, all projects of ambition, all lust of power, and all hope 
of gain, are the disinterested advocates of the consti.ution, the spot- 
less friends of their country, the pure supporters of the laws, and 
the loyal subjects of the crown. 

The influence of the crown has been one of the stale topics newly 
revived, for the old purpose of exciting popular discontent. We know 
not whether those who have most strenuously insisted on the existence 
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of this evil, as they call it, be really convinced of the fact them- 
selves, But whether they do or not is of little importance. The 
fact we believe to be, that the influence of the crown, instead of 
increasing, bas experienced a sensible diminution within the last few 
years. Men, who, in the present state of things, can seriously sup- 
pose, that the extent of this influence is to be measured by a political 
rule of three,—as thus, if ten millions of taxes produce so great 
a degree of influence, what will fifty millions of taxes produce ? 
Tn other words, if any politicians can be so besotted, as to believe 
that the public expenditure is the only criterion by which the influence 
of the crown can be estimated, they are much too stupid to be con- 
vinced by argument. Can any rational being be so blind to the 
operation of efficient causes, as to ascribe no influence to certain 
principles of insubordination which have been afloat for the last 
twenty years in reducing the influence of the crown? Various 
causes, indeed, have combined, of late, to make the democratic 
scale preponderate. Among these, not the least powerful has been 
the dissipation of large landed proprietors, whose extensive domains 
have, in consequence, been exposed to sale, in small lots, by which 
the number of petty freeholders has been very greatly increased. 
On the other hand, the power of the aristocracy, notwithstanding 
this counteracting influence, has gained a considerable addition of 
strength, by a combination, which, if it once succeeded in securing 
the reins of power, would, we are persuaded, at once, controul the 
power of the crown, and subdue the spirit of the people. 

Places and pensions have invariably been adduced as the surest 
means of adding to the influence of the crown ; but the plain state- 
ment which we lately exhibited, by proving that they did not restrain 
those who possessed them from acting in systematic opposi!ion to the 
measures of the crown, has deprived that argument of much of its 
force. On the whole, it is our decided opinion, that the influence 
of the crown, instead of being increased, as has been rasbly and 
invidiously stated, has been much diminished since the adoption, 
by the House of Commons, of the memorable resolutions of Mr. 
Dunning. 
ur limits forbid any farther extension of this article, but we 
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cannot draw it to aclose without expressing our surprize, that so 
respectable a body as the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn should have been 
brought to consent to a measure so outrageously unjust, and so pre- 
posterously ridiculous, as the exclusion from the bar of all candidates 
who had ever received pay for writing in a newspaper. Will it be 
believed that a measure of this description, which, for tyranny and 
proscription, is not to be equalled, by the proceedings of any 
public body in the country, should have originated with two of 
the loudest advocates for liberty; one who has established a kind 
of character for his defence, as an advocate, of the freedom of the 
press ; the other the very champion of democracy! Lord Erskine, 
amember of the Whig Club, and Mr. Henry Clifford, have been 
publicly stated, by one of the Benchers, to have been the authors 
of this odious proscription, worthy a Caligula or a Nero. How 
often shall we be called upon to defend the liberty of the British 
press against the daring encroachments of professed Whigs ?— 
We trust that, unless this detestable law be immediately abrogated, 
not a week wil] be suffered to pass, without an application to the 
judges, for their interposition. 
March 24th, 1810. 
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THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, AND HIS SERMONS. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Sir,—Although in this portentous day of rebuke, and blasphemy, 
and unprincipled selfishness, the sincere friends of our admirable estab- 
ments must experience many feelings of pungent regret, there is one 
consolation which, come better, come worse, they may infallibly 
secure: I mean, the consciousness that the impending calamities are 
in no degree ascribable to their own indolence or cowardice, but that 
they have done their utmost in defence of these venerable institutions. 
This consolation, Sir, you apd your associates have Jong and nobly 
merited ; this consolation, I firmly trust, however melancholy the 
instances of apostacy, you will continue to merit, as long as we have a 
king, a constitution, and a church; so deserving of defence; as long 
as there is an Heretic or a Jacobin, an avowed enemy or an insidious 
friend, either designedly plotting, or foolishly promoting, their own 
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The publication to which I row wish to direct the attention of your 
readers, is ‘‘ A Sermon preached before his Grace the Archlishop of 
York, and the Olergy, at Malton, at thevisitation; Atigust, 1809: by 
the, Rev... Sydney Smith, A, M. Rector of Foston, in’ Yorkshire.” 
This Sermon is a very. extraordinary production; extraordina 
throughout, in its style, its matter, and its mode of publication : ind, 
when viewed under all its circumstances, and in all its bearings, and 
illustrated by the preacher's notes, will, I think, be found to stand 
untivalled amidsi Uais species of printed discourses, for folly, unchari- 
tableness, and mischievous tendency. 

Something extraordinary, and in the form of accusution of his 
brethren, was indeed to be expected from the character of the 
man, and his former exploits. He had before had the modesty pretty 
broadly to, intimate, that our Clergy “ call in the aid of paralysis to 
piety ;” that they attempt to take sin “* from men, as Eve was from 
Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber ;”’ and, that they ‘ look 
like field-preaghers in Zembla, holy lumps of ice, numbed into qui- 
escence, and stagnation, and mumbling.” (Pref. to Sermons, vol. 2. 
1801.) On the present occasion, however, the rev. gentleman deems 
it proper to introduce his libellous baffoonry with strong professions of 

t for his clerical hearers, and of his comparatively low opinion 
of himself, and with expressly disclaiming all feelings of arrogance 
and presumption. His object, he softly intimates, is by no. means 
to attempt to tell them what is ‘ new,” ‘but only to bring before their 
roinds certain plain, and known, although perhaps somewhat neglected, 
truths. (p. 6.) But here, it is plain that the preacher's extreme 
modesty has induced him to do himself great injustice. — Indepen- 
dently of -its less important singularities of style, and punctuation, and 
extravagant expression, it will be obvious to every competent judge, 
that this discourse is richly entitled to the praise of novelty. 

Preachers at visitations have not, surely, ever before, found it neces- 
sary to insult one part of their reverend hearers, by informing them, that 
they ought not ‘* to lead the life of a gume-keeper, or a groom ;” to 
describe another class of them asa ‘‘ faction,” a fattion whose object 
it is ‘‘ to lash mankind toa state of the greatest folly and delirium, 
which the wide limits of human imbecility will permit ;" and by 
implication, to charge the whole lody of the established clergy wit 
dereliction of duty, except two tridividuals / (p. 9.13, 14. 17. 24.) 
Minisiers, who, on these occasions, have pretended to exto/ the insti- 
tutions of our church, have not, surely, ever before, accompanied 
their discourses with notes, in which some of these institutions are 
represented as persecuting, oppressive, and unjust, and as pregnant with 
the. most direful: calamities: (p. 14. 21, 22.) no clergyman, surely, 
ever before, has demonstrated himself to be so completely prepared 
to.say aad do any thing, as the divine who, in notes to 2 Visitation 
sermon, avows, that he ‘ elie.es, most cordially, in every iota of 
every. dacirine taught in the thirty nine articles,” while in other 
printed discourses, in anonymous Pamphiets, and (as it is generally 
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believed) in certain reviéws, he treats several of these doctrines with 
every species of contempt, and represents them as equally replete with 
absurdity and mischief: (p. 20, &c.) no other beneficed clergyman, 
it may really be hoped, ever discovered such consummate ‘gnorance of 
his profession as the author, who, through two whole volumes of 
sermons, so neglects certain great Trinitarian doctrines, and so symbo- 
lizes with secinians, that four of his critics, wholly unconnected with 
each other, consider him as belonging to, or strongly verging towards, 
this school, and who yet seems entirely unaware of this tendency 
himself, and says, “* J never was more astonished ia my life than to 
hear 1 was a Socinian.” cibid.) 

‘Te is not, surely, usual for teachers in the establishment so far to 
honour the schemes of their opponents, as to represent our truly vene- 
rable and Apostolic Church, as only a sect among ‘‘ above seventy sects 
of Christians ;" and to consider all the rest of these ‘ secis as desirdus 
of geiting at the trath, as we are ourselves:” (p. 13, 20.) it isnot, 
surely, usual for the reverend successors of our martyrs aud reformers, 
not only to plead the cause of the Papists, but indirectly to censure such 
of their clerical brethren as cannot act so disgraceful a part. (p. 17. 
22.) It does not, luckily, often happen that an archbishop and his 
clergy are condemned to hear such rant as the following; ‘* a faithful 
churchman knows not whom he addresses; he sees before him 
neither prince nor beggar, nor his fellow priest, nor the prelate who 
rules hime; he sees only before him the victims of ignorance and 
passion ;” aud wholly, therefore, neglects the better part of his audi- 
ence, and what is appropriate to any part of it. (p. 16.) It does not, 
it must in charity to the profession be hoped, often happen, that a 
preacher comnmits so gross an act of suicide, by descanting, in so high 
a tone, on those very qualities, for the want of which he is himself so 
disgustingly ard insufferably notorious, Let the reader compare this 
teacher's language respecting ‘‘ purity of style,” ‘* soundness of 
spirit,” ** moderation” towards opponents, ‘‘ the disingenuous arts ct 
popularity,” &c. &c. with his own style and spirit, and outrageous 
calumnies, aud continued series of popular tricks, and acquit him of 
this abomination if he can: and never, it may be confidently affirmed, 
until the days of the Rector of Foston, have our national clergy been 
tanght, by any brother suffered to be at large, that ‘if the times are 
eviland adulterous, they should lift up their voices and cry for God's 
vengeance.” // (p. 17.) These, however, are specimens of what 
has been achieved and inculeated by the Rev. Sydney Smith, asa 
reference to his sermon, and the other necessary documents, will 


_ demonstrate. 


It may be added, that it is not usual, after several months of chagrin, 
that the publication of such eccentric scurrility has not been solicited 
by those who heard it, to smuggle it into a partial circulation, for a 
caasiderable length of time, in the neighbourhood where it was 
preached, through the medium of a few select friends, and to trans- 
mitit to do its intended business fairly and openly to the distance ef 
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some hundred miles, Did not this method of procedure argue,duriag 
this pefiéd, a consciousness in the mind of i its reverend author, that the 
dfsctnrsé’contaitis charves that will not éhdure the light among those 
to Whott it was first delivered, and for whom, theref re. ifs strictures 
mast be supposed to be part!; Tit ided, but with whose clerical cha- 
ra¢ters, Sanctioned by the a probation of their highest ecclesiastical 
superiors, he felt ashamedto have it Confronred. 

‘Tr’ much of this Mr. Smith may safely be allowed the praise of 
novelty.’ Whether severa’ of his statements resemble more “ the 
words of truth and sobernés.,” or the ravings of alunatic; whether he 
dispinys more of the charity of a Christian, or of the spirit of a very | 
different being, who is emphatically styled “ the accuser of the 
bfethren,” his impartial and titelligont readers must determine. 

Such a discourse thén, from such aman, it will plausibly be said, 
might well have been left to counteract, by its extravagance, the effects 
of its malieznity. But, considering before whom this sermoa was 
preached, and viewing it with a réference to some other dashing pub- 
hieations of the author, ab apology will not’be necessary for an extended 
exhibition of its deformitie s. Asawhole, it may justly be affirmed of 
this theological production, that it is not worth the paper on which it 
is Printed. The right sentiment which it contains, is generally ren- 
dered disgusting by the manner in which it is introduced, or degraded 
by ifs re ference’ to a Wrong standard, or its enforcement on inferior 
modtives, Through the piece, amidst all Lis eontrivapces and grimace, 
there stands indispotably display ved the may of the world, whose object 
it is to please the world; the ‘preacher, who, in violation of the best 
precépts “of oratory, and in spite of the aid derived from his own rule 

of * articalating with every limb, and talking from head to foot witha 
thousand voices,” makes it plain to every intelligent observer, that 
whoevertlse may be seriotisly affected by’ his subject, he is not serious 
himself. 

His very ter!, 1 Tim. fii. 5, this sermonizer perverts from its true 
meéaming, with the ignorance of aschool-boy, or the whim of a fanatic ; 
apblying solely toa ministet’s own person, what the Apostle says of his 
own house. “When he'cautions his reverend brethren against leading 
“ the life of a gafie-keéper or a groom,” or otherwise violating the 
deceticies of their profession, the motive on which he dwells is, that 
such 2 depurtmnent is disapproved by ‘ te world ;” while no appeal is 
made to the unquestionably more safe and legitimate standard of con- 
dutt, the sacted Scriptures; 00 apprehensiod Is manifested of the 
more awful disapprobation of Heaven ; no ansiety is expressed what, 
under this devotion to horses and game, must become of their neglected 
flocks. (p. 7—-10.) When he. would prevent, or cure, clerical 
x: indatence.” tis grand panacea is, ‘* the love of knowledge, **" Bat 
here again, it is iety an affair of outposts, and considerations that 
aré@seconilary. ‘This knowledge is to be cultivated, because jn:such a 
pursuit clergy iien escape the miseries of ennui; because knowledge 
is ** graceful and ornamental” in the profession, and reflects horlour on 
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the Church, and because it enables ministers of the establishment to 
repel the attacks of *‘ Sectaries ;” but, not an intimation is given of the 
awful doom denounced against “‘ idle shepherds,” or of the reward of 
those “ who turn many to righteousness ;” not a suggestion is dropped 
that our religious instructors should ‘‘ study to shew themselves 
approved of God, workmen who need not be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth ;" not a syllable is uttered, which admo- 
vishes them, in the style of the Apostle, to use all diligence in their 
profession, and to “ give themselves wholly to it, that in so doing, 
they may both save themselves, and those who hear them.” (p. 10— 
12.) 

On the “ subject of foleration,” this preacher's instructions are 

equally nonsensical and dangerous. On this head, however, it must be 
admitted that Sceptics and Latitudinarians have greatly the advantage 
over sincere Christians and orthodox churchmen. She whose own 
the child was not, could with great composure assent to the division of 
it, while its genuine mother pleaded, at dll events, for its life. Se, 
persons who neither believe in the truth, nor see the importance, of 
certain doctrines or systems of Christianity, can very composedly con- 
template their sacrifice, and quite outdo their more orthodox brethren, 
in pretensions to candor and liberality towards dissentients ; but it does 
not require the wisdom of a Solomon to trace such pretensions to a 
dishonourable source. Mr. Smith, indeed, tells us, that he * believes, 
most firmly, in every iota of every doctrine taught in the thirty-nine 
articles; and, that he speaks “‘ the sincere sentiments. of his heart,” 
when he praises the established church. (p. 14. 20.) | It is, however, 
such a beliefin these doctrines, as permits him, through two whole 
Volumes of Sermons, entirely to neg/ect some of the most important 
and characteristic of them, even that *‘ grand evangelical doctrine,” 
as it was styled by a late ornament of the mitre, ‘‘ the atonement,” It 
is such a belief in the truth and importance of these doctrines, as per- 
mits him to maintain sentiments diametrically opposite to them, and 
even to treat them with ridicule and contempt. _It is such an appre- 
bation of this Church, on whose bounty, he feeds, as induces him to 
style some of her institutions both unjust and mischievous. It is such an 
attachment to this Church, as induces him, on the most trying emet- 
gencies, zealously to aid the cause of its.enemies, and even to censure 
the whole body of his clerical brethren, who, by a sense of duty orof 
decency, are restrained from so foul and unnatural a conduct ! 

Let any competent judges peruse his sermon on toleration, com- 
piled, preached, and published, during the agitation of the Catholic 
question, in 1807, with the rest of the above-mentioned volumes, and « 
thé other pamphlets and papers ascribed to this author, and acquit him 
of these charges if they can. Besides his uniform neglect of certain 
fundamental tenets of the instituted faith, let them observe him repré+ 
senting it as absurd ‘* to suppose, that Jesus Christ dwelt among men, + 
for any other purpose but to shew them that rule of mortal life, which 
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leads them to life eternal : (set: vol 2. p.250.) defining ‘ faith" as 
nothing more than ‘* a belief in the existence of God, and Jesus Christ 
our blessed Lord." (ibid. p. 24%.) speaking of the Holy Spirit, as “‘ we 
talk of the spirit « of our political constitution:” (ibid. p. 54.) talking, 
of “* the pleasure” of’. forgivi ng, “ remembered the hour befere disso- 
Jution. offered up to G od as an atonement for sin: " (vol. 1, p. 148.) 
describing an “* hospital” as ** amp le enough to call dow n the 
blessirics of God on a city, and wipe out haif thei ir sins.” (ibid. p. 
17.) Xe &e.: Let them observe him am jong his friends, in his naked 
and anonymous character, confounding some characteristic doctrines of 
our eburch with the extravayancies of methodism and fanaticism, 
and crying vehemently, if not “ for God's vengeance,” at least for 
the vehigeance of the public, upon their abettors: let them read, in 
the nofes to the sermon before us, this beneficed clergyman’s pleadings 
for the Papists and Dissenters ; with his remark, that, when, as he 
teaches, it was tlicir duty to have ** come forward as the advocates of 
réligiotis liberty,” yet “* wile the late scandalous clamours against the 
Catholics were raging from one end of the kingdom to the other 
there wer¢;” he believes, “ onty TWO CLERGYMEN of the Church of 
Ex gland who opposed if, the Bishop of Norw'ch and Dr. Knox!" (p, 
17: “20, 21, 22.) He might, however, safely have added, one “ Peter 
Plymley, Esq.” usvafly, I know not bow justly, surnamed the Rev. 
Sydney Smith —Let any competent judges compare all this, with the 
vows of every clergyman of our church at his ordination, with this 
entleman’s pr: fessions of ata Oment to the establishment, and with 
his cool affirmation, that he believes, ‘‘ most firmly, in every iota of 
every doctrine faughtin the thir y- -nine articles,” and say, whether they 
know any other clérgyman, who has discovered, at once, so much 
professional ignorance, and inconsistency and effrontery ; who has 
proved himself, at once, so complete a partisan, and so lax and unfixed 
in his own principles; and whether, in comparison of such a divine 
a Fellowes and a Stone may not be considered as virtuous, and entitled 
to respect ? 

This preacher talks of ‘ asincere attachment to the establishment, 
combined with an urdent zeal for the religious liberties of mankind ;’ 
atid affirms, with a repétition to make the sentiment e mphatical, that 
** jt is very dificult and very rare in our profession to witness” this, 
(p. 13.) Rut, in one sense the affirmation is false, and, in another 
the supposition is absurd. As far as religion is concerved, it is, cer- 
tainly, neither difficult nor rare to find sincere churchmen who wish 
the rest of mankind to enjoy prttect liberty, And, in fact, in this 
unrivalled land of freedom, and under our pre sent wise and inesti- 

mable establishments, all descriptions and denominations of men 
have perfect liberty to worship their Creator in whatever manner they 
please. ‘To insinvate the contrary, is an insult tocommon sense. ‘To 
such an undue degree, indeed, has re?igious toleration been extended, 
or so has the benevolent intetitivua of its laws been abused, that our 
aation isinundated with preaching mechanics, preaching women, and 
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preaching children, who, without a shadow of suitable qualification, 
and at ihe expense of only a few shillings, obtain liberty to vend every 
species of extravagance, to the extreme detriment of all sober piety, 

The restraints complained of do not respect God but Mammon; a 
circumstance which should honestly be acknowledged. Yet, surely, 
because ia the solemn transactions between God and the conscience, 
they wish men to enjoy every degree of liberty which is compatible 
with the peace of society, it does not follow, that clergymen, who are 
sincerely attached to their church, and solemnly bound to support and 

rotect her, should discover ‘* an ardent zeal" to put a sword into the 
ae of her enemies ; that they should ardently plead the cause of 
the accumulated host of her adversaries, many of whom agree in 
nothing but their zeal for her overthrow ; of those who separate from 
her because, as they have always pretended, she has not separated suf- 
ficiently from Popery ; and of the old Remish harlot herself, who 
denies that ours isa church, or that any of her members are in the 
road to salvation ; and who, therefore, at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, would think it was doing God service to extirpate both her 
andthem. From this species of zeal, in the very nature of things, 
every clergyman of the Church of England must be free, in-propor- 
tion as he is possessed of common honesty, and as he really values his 
own establishment, and considers the continuation of it in its present 
pure und reformed state a blessing to the nation. ‘This species of zeal 
in the profession, it is ardently to be hoped, will long be confined to 
the distinguished trio, ‘* the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Knox,” and 
Mr. Sydney Smith. ‘This last gentleman, however, manifestly burns 
with it, and to accomplish its object, dictates to clergymen and states- 
Men, censures, calumniates, prophesies, menaces, is terrified, and 
absulutely raves. (p. 17. 20. 22.) 

Meanwhile, this preacher would be thought serious, in inculcating 
on churchmen the duties of charity and moderation! ‘* Other Sects,” 
he remarks, “‘ are as desirous of getting at the truth, as we are our- 
selyes ;"’ and, that opposite religious opinions are exactly as important 
to those who maintain them, as ours are tous, ‘* There are,” he 
adds, ‘ above seventy sects of Christians; a diversity of opinion 
which shoul! teach us mode: ation, and by forcibly impressing on our 
minds the ditliculty of getting at the truth, should mitigate our aver- 
sion to those whom we consider to have mistaken it.” (p.13.) As it 
Sixty, at least, of these sects ought forcibly to impress upon our minds 
any thing but a sease of their folly, and of pity forthem. This is 
moderation indeed, on behalf of our venerable church. It is some- 
what like placing the concentrated wisdom and piety of ages on a 
level with the reveries of the wildest euvthusiasts, and leaving us oor 
ore chance of being right in more than seventy. Mr. Syciney Snsit 
may, however, on high authority be reminded, that there is frequently 
po charity in going all lengths with our own party; that even publi- 
cans love and serve thosé who love and remuncrate them. In what 
manner be exercises charity amd moderation towards opponents is 
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already pretty obvious, and is further strikingly displayed in his suc- 
ceeding paragraph. 

Here Mr. Smith has kindly and mildly informed the Archbishop 
of York, and the public, that there is growing up in the Established 
Church, “ a new faction of ministers,” whose olject se.ms to 
be to lash mankind to a state of the greatest folly and delirium, 
which the wide limits of human imbecility will permit ;” and, whose 
success would absolutely induce men to “ say, there is no God,” 
render them “ olstinate, and vindictive in their vices, till the whole 
land ts one continued scene of enormity and crime!" (p.13—-15.) Here, 
Sir, is a specimen of charity and moderation for you. Is it not a very 
pertect sample? = And, as this divine has appropriately intimated, 
with what force do that minister's exhortations come, who has 
learned to regulate his own passions and to purify his own conduct, 
before he deems himself a light of Israel, and properly qualified” 
to teach others! ‘To say, in ‘nearly. express terms, in re spect to a 
whole body of his revérend brethren, that the plein tendency of 
their professional efforts is, to render their disciples madmen, and 
atheists, and obstinate and vindictive in their vices, and ‘ the whole 
land on? continusd scene of enormity and crime ;” and that much of 
this is in their conte:nplation and their “ ofject: ” to bear this testi- 
mony, on a solemm occasion, before their highest fcclesiastical 
superior ; and, aiter several months for cool refle ction, to re-state 
it to the public at large, all without a shadow of evidence, that these 
Clergymen are deserving of any such encomium, cr that he> is 
indebted to them for any personal favour, is, surely, carrying the 
Christian virtues of charity and moderation to their very highest point! 
But, seriously, in the name of truth and common de: ency, of 
whom does the preacher affirm this? As Mr. Smith professes, 
that he ‘* knows not whom he addresses,” (p.16.) and for some other 
reasons, he would not, perhaps, find it easy particularly and satisfac- 
torily to answer this inquity.. Confidently am I assured, that no stich 


“monsters have existence in the diocese where his discourse was 


a nor in any other diocese in the North. If, therefore, 

sist they do, they must be looked for among this preacher's rival 
bejalai crowd-caichérs nearer the metropolis. He gives us, how- 
ever, this vague information respecting them, that they are 
** ministers, prete nding fo more than ordrnary sanctity, and empha- 
ticully distinguishing themselves’by the name of the Evangelical. lergy.” 
(p.13.). These pretensions complete: their hideous character. 
Engaged ina project that is to bring mankind to the highest pitch 
of delirium, and infidelity, and incorrigible wickedness, and 
pretending, all the while, to more than ‘ordinary sa inctity, and a- 
peculiar attachment to the most strict and holy system of C hfistianity ! 
Heaven protect us! How much of an evil spirit there dust be, 
either in these clergymen, or id their accuser. 

The abuse of some part of the Established Clergy, under the 
appellation in question, has certainly. of Jate, become a very fash- 
tonatle topic, and was, therefore, a there not likely to be neglected, 
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‘ona great occasion, by a preacher like Mr. Smith, For my own 
part, 1 have long been of opinion with a late great prelate, that 
much misconception, and want of discrimination, and of temper, 
have prevailed on this head. The statements of angry opponents, 
aggravated by the artful enemies of the church, have, 1| think, 
been adopted too hastily and unqualifiedly, and have frequently been 
reiterated in connection with the most glaring ignorance of the 
isabject, to the extreme discredit of the clergy and detriment of the 
establishment. Be this, however, as it may, certain it is, that, 
under the term Avangelical, and some other obnoxions appel- 
lations usually connected with it, Critical and Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and the whole body of Deistical, Unitarian, and 
Jacobin Reformers, are labouring to disparage every doctrine, aud 
every character, not favourable to their schemes. This circum- 
stance, Sir, has already been proved_in your publication, where our 
most eminent prelates, distinguished teachers in our universities, 
and ihe very language of our admirable commmunion service, are 
sneered at, and ridiculed on this ground, (See Antijacobin, March 
1800, p. 312.) Certain, also, it is, that some clergymen of the 
establishment are labouring under all the odium justly attached to the 
extravagancies of Methodists, and (-nthusiasts, and Schismatics, who 
are uncouscious of having deviated, inthe slightest degree, \n doctrine 
or practice, from the vows of their ordination, (except, through 
want of becoming zeal and exertion, the very contrary of what is 
supposed,) who view the extravagancies charged upon them fn 
precisely the same light as their reprovers do, and who, some of 
them, for nearly balf a century, have been consistently and strenuously 
labouring to counteract all such extravagancies, and to maintain the 
unity and purity of theirchurch. These are facts which are demon- 
strable, and which, by the induction of particulars, may, at any 
time, literally be'demonstrated. Nor can it, on the other hand, be 
doubted, but that from a dread of participating in this reproach, 
some divines are deterred from dwelling so fully as they otherwise 
advantageously would do, on some characteristic and impressive 
doctrines of the Established Church. 

Is it notthen, Sir, highly desirable, as well for the sake of expe- 
diency as of justice, that’ endéavonrs should be used for the remedy of 
this evil, this condemnation of the innocent with the guilty, to the 
glory.of our common enemies? Let clergymen who plainly violate 
either the doetrine or disvipline of their church, be distinctly, and indi- 
vidually pointed out, and censured as they deservé; but let not vague 
and undefined epithets be employed, which involve others holding nothing 
incommon with them that is exceptionable. Let ministers be similarly 
treated, and confronted with their professional engagements, who are 
justly chargeable with extravagancy, or arrogancy, or unbecoming 
behaviour toward their clerical brethren ; but let it not be forgotten, 
that there are prevalent errors’ of defect. as well as of excess, of 
dukewarmness, as well as of enthusiasm ; that there are Wyvills, and 
Fellowes, and Parrs, as well as extravagant admirers of Austin and 
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Calvin. On-all sides, if charity is not, to be expected, let there, at 
least, be sdmie regard paid to decency and truth, and Jet not the 
outrageous insinuation be couptenanced, by aay persons making 
the smallest pretensions to character, that, because some clergy- 
men of the establishnent think it their duty to adhere more closely 
to the literal meaning of the thirty-nine articles than some others do, 
and appear, at the same time, somewhat more earnest in the discharge 
of their profendional cugayemenis, they are designedly promoters 
of ‘* fuily and deliring,” and, in effeet, enemies 6f every thing that 
is good. At allevents, whatever is either attempted or omitied, let 
correction be adiministered by proper hands, It persons ‘‘ without 
sin’ cannot be found to cast the stone at transgressors, at the least, 
let not this office be assigned tb those who are themselves pre. 
eminent!y guilty, Let the consideration of every extravagant 
trailer, under the circumstances of Mr. Smith, be aroused by the 
admonition of his divine master; ‘£ Thou hypocrite, first. cast 
out the beam from thine owueye, and then attend to the mote in thy 
brothers.” 

But this divine is a politician too, and treats, with precisely the 
the same sort of cjarity and moderation, his political opponents, ‘* A 
mere conviction that their tenets are right,’ be sceptically observes, 
‘© will hardly keep aset of men in one sect for any length of time; 
they must rally round opinion, wealth, and power, as in our 
church; or round opinion, anda scnge of oppression, asthe dissenters 
do; and it ig this Jast rallying point,” he proceeds, ‘* which I wish 
totake away. For the Catholic cause, no reasonable man can doubt, 
but that the great question of religioys liberty which it, invelves will 
ultimately be carried, though of course every evasion, and ‘subtere 


fuse, will Jirst Le resorted to, in order to avoid swall lowing the litler 


pill of justice. ‘To its complete success I profess myself a very sincere 
friend, and hope, for innumerable reasons, that those state simey who 
have hitherto been its advocates, will not now abandon it.” He 
thén delivers a prophetical menace, implying, that if his measures 
are not piesbed, the Irish “ will fling themselves into the arms 
of France ;" foretells, also, * the long melancholy straggle which 
awaits’ us; is in ‘© great ter ror, because ‘* fixe mislions of apen 
ask what they are fairly entited to, and cannot get it;” and.adds, 
ve If that tig any alleviation of et wrongs, they have. at, Jeast, 
the ‘satisfaction of beholding the NIVERSAL CONTENPT ito whack 
that set of politicians have “allen, who, gained power dy BXCITING 
THE MOST HORRIO PASSIONS OF OUR NATURE FOR [THEIR OPPRES- 
sion, and who, aftcr RUINING EVERY THING BY THEIR IGNORANCE 
AND TEMERITY, are com peli: “t lo leg assistance, hough wi VeIN,. 0 

the yery met whom they survttanvkD BY )THEIR WICKEDNESS.” 
(p.20—29,) Hail again! Heaven-born, gharity, with: ell thy 
love ‘ly train! ‘So metin, te angry partisans , allow their opponents aa 
alternative of being either weak o7 wicked 5, but. those who difler 
from this preacher in theolagy. ox, politics, are, it seems, a, wile 
compound of weakness, an d wickedness, and selfishness, and cruelty, 
and every thing that can render them at ence odious and destructive. 
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Such is the Reverend Sydney Smith's description of the whole body 
of men, to whom ovr wise and virtuous sovereign (God loug) pre- 
gerve him) has committed the government of the country at this 
pevilons crisis ; mea who, for any thing their most virulent anta- 
gonist- have yet proved to the contrary, may have conscientiously done 
tigi: utmost for it, and who, at all events, on the .score of both 
talents and integrity, may challenge the sirictest comparisom with 
their calunniators. 

Hence, however, are explained this teacher's instructions to his 
brethren, in a preceding poe of his discourse. Speaking of the 
minister who, as be enihusiasiically describes him, ‘* has God in 
his heart,” he says, *€ If the times are corrapt, he should teach 
men their duties to their country ; if they are intolerant, he -should 
come forward as the advocate of: religious liberty ; if the times are 
evil, and adulterons, he sould Kft ap his voice, and cry for God's 
vengeance.” (p.17.)  ‘Lhat is, being interpreted by the preacher's 
own deporiment, while other divines are teaching men. to Aonour 
those who are in authority, as ‘* ordained of God" to. their high 
stations, and exhorting then, avove ali things, to ‘* study tole quiet 
and to mind their oun business,” the discip:e of Mr. Smith, it bis 
own party do not fill these stations, must loat our ‘* ligher powers" 
with calumny, and do his utnust to excite against them the clamours 
of ‘he ignorant and the factious; while other clergymen are con- 
scientiously defending the church, of which they are the appointed 
gaardians, and which they have solemnly bound themselves to 
support, the disciple of Mr. Smith must exhaust language in rey jing 
one class of the ministers of this church, and strenuously, plead 
the cause of every species of its enemies ; while other faithful 
* ministers of the Lord,” under an awiul impression of the evils of 
the times, and in compliance ‘with divine injunction, are ‘* weeping 
between the porch and the altar, avd saying, spare thy, people, 
O Lord, and give not thine heritage to reproach;’ ihe disciples 
of Mr. Smith are * Lifting up their voices, and crying, for God's 
vengeance} !” : j 

Sach, Sir, literally or in effect, are this preacher's instructions to 
his Reverend brethren, in respect to the motives, matter, and spirit, 
of iocic professional exertions, I will only further briefly notice his 
advice, formerly offered, relating to manner; his attemptydoumake 
our preachers *‘ articulate with every limb, and talk, fram jaad to 
foot with a thousand voices.” This deportment, it must be admitted, 
would perfeet thé charac er of his pupils. ‘To see the ambassadors of 
the eam and dispassionate Jesus, either reviling their clerical bre- 
thren, or the ministers of theuSovereign, in a manner like this, 
would certainly prove, that the disciples have exceeded their divine 
mbasier in the greatest possible degrees “Lbis. orator may, notwith- 
standing, be, informed, that the post estimable of, his brethren 
would ‘* rather ‘speak five words tb thé undersianding” of, their 
hearers, withiothe calm dignity ‘of genuitie peipit eloquence, than 
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lings,” and entertain all the admiring fair of a metropolis. It may 
confidently be added, that, with whatever scorn this vain-glorions 
popolar preacher from ‘* the Foundling, and Berkeley, and Fitzroy 
Chapéls,” may view some of his new northern: neighbours, as 
clergymen “ clinging to their cushion with either hand,” with 
** orthodox gripe of the velvet,” they have, at least, an equal 
contempt for all the manceuvres of a clerical merry-andrew. 


«© What !—will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of is fair*form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of bis God? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the di’mond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
When I ain hungry for the bread of life ? 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of a truth, 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 
Therefore, avaunt! all attitude and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass, 
And histrionic mumm'ry, that let down 
The pulpit to the level of the stage. 
Tseek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine. "Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should wooa soul.” 


After all, there is one way in which this sermon of Mr. Smith 
may be highly useful to his reverend brethren ; I mean, as a beacon, 
ing them what they ought to shun. Let them keep in view its 
matter and its circumstances, its doctrines and its spirit, its indis- 
cretions and its extravagancies, its outrageous calumnies and its pre- 
tensions to moderation ; and, especially, its orthedox professions, 
as they bear on the author's practice, and on his other theological 
efforts, and they will behold an extragrdinary accumulation of what 
is disgusting and censurable ; and of what, therefore, every‘ clergy- 
man must studiously avoid, who has the smallest regard for profes- 
sional integrity, consistency, and respectability. 
Hoping that, in this way, the bad tendency of the discourse will, 
in some degree, be counterbalanced, ” ‘i 


I am, Sir, with my wonted respect, your's, 
DETECTOR. | 


ce 


For the Antijacebin Review. 
NO POPERY, AND LORD GRENVILLE. 


_ A King once asked a celebrated mathematician, whether there was 
no short and compendious method of learming the science? ~°*‘ No, 
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Sir, (replied the mathematician) there is no royal road to mathe- 
matics.” -What his Majesty, not fond of mental labour, found 
impossible in mathematics, the advocates of popery have attempted 
to effect in politics; but with what justice and success we. shall 
presently perccive. 

Among the Popish advocates, évery half-reasoner, and no reasoner 
at all,—-every man ignorant of history, or wilfully deaf to its 
warning voice, and avoiding purposely a regular discussion, attempts 
to cut the Gordian knot, by declaring the opposition to the Popish 
claims to have shewn itself in the weak and wicked, cry of ‘‘ No 
Popery.””. This, to be sure, is an easy and summary way of arriving 
at, and producing, conviction, like the regium iter ad Muthesin. 
It may serve the policy of the chiefs of a party (o furnish the osonaes 
in their ranks, the men of seven-fold skulls, clypet seplemplicis, with 
such laconic sentences, easy of utterance, but difhcult of compre- 
hension, as the following, that ‘‘ The prejudice against popery is 
week and wicked ;” ‘* The cry against it is senseless and beastly.” 


‘ Accordingly we find that, among the advocates of popery, every 


illiterate and uninformed rich man has, on the tip of. his tongue, 
the above sentences, not sentiments, for of the latter name they 
are utterly unworthy, being unintelligible to the speaker, and 
framed by a certain set of intriguers in order to deceive the multitude. 
Above all, have they been framed by these intriguers to supply 
the place of sound argument and historical proof. Driven into a corner 
by their antagonists, their last resource is to exclaim “ this is a beastly 
and wicked cry.” A trick suited only to the malignity of critics,who, 
unable to fix on any weak part in the writings of an author, pronounce 
him forthwith, to be an ‘‘. Ugly man, and a bad Christian.” The 
dunces of old found their only mode of attack against a celebrated 


poet, in 
The morals blacken’d, when the writings scape, 
The libell’d person, and the pictar’d shape. 


To say the cry of No Popery is beastly and wicked is about as apposite 
a speech as that made by a schoolmaster to his boys, for being 
unable to say their lesson, ‘‘ You are a set of bloody-minded villains,” 
Quere; who is most bloody-minded, the delinquent. urchin, or the 
irritate pedagogue, just ready to grasp his rod? Quere ; who is most 
weak, senseless, and beastly, the man who rests a cause on its own 
intrinsic merits, or he who cuts short all discussion, and affronts 
the understanding, good taste, and gentlemanly feelings of his 
opponent, by the use of such low and vulgar epithets? The generality 
of persons, indeed, by whom they are used, are beneath notice, and far 
beneath resentment, being proper objects of compassion and pity, 
for what other emotion can we feel towards those, who talk in this 
style on a subject of great political magnitude, involving, as it does, 
nothing more or less than a fundamental alteration of the constitution ? 
An object so vast in its extent, and various in its parts, will be 
considered, by any rational man, with nice and scrupulous attention ; 
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he will endeavour to inspect it in its fullcompass of magnitude, and 
multiplicity of complication ; he will guide himself by the lights 
of history, and thence learn to estimate to what extent the Popi 3!) 
religion has influenced the minds of its- votaries, in their political 
and social condition; be will have to enquire whether popery jis 
not vitally an overwhelming, absorbing superstition, calculated for 
despotism, and earthly domination, ntniolerant and pe: rsecuting, 
when armed with power,—restlas and rebellious, ‘when under 
toleration, and not paramount ? He'will inspect minutely the frame 
and system of y, and examine whether the arrogant claims of 
Papal s@premacy, ostensibly spiritual, have not, in reality, been 
erected for the ends of temporal interest and ambition ; nor ought the 
attifice of the votaries of this superstition to pass unnoticed, when 
they rest on purely a spiritual basis what has for its aim the acqui- 
sition of earthly crowns and sceptres. The election, too, of Romish 
Bishops, in other countries, by the Pope, that anomaly in govern- 
ment, that’ imperium in imperio, is to be well weighed by a dispas- 
sionate enquirer; and he is to consider how far this cause may operate 
in diverting the allegiance of Ropish subjects from an heretical king 
and constitution. The close and compact phalanx of the Popish 
priesthood will next come under his review, linked as they are to the 
court of Rome, and attached to the exclusive advancement of their 
own church, by that [esprit du corps, the effect of celibacy, Nor 
will he overlook the unbounded influence which they possess 
over their flocks, rivetted by the powerful engines of auricular 
confession, excommunication, and absolution from oaths ; and, above 
all, by the blind ignorance of the Popish multitude, The page of 
history teems with satisfactory evidence on these sul jects, and a 
rational enquirer will nat be at a loss to discover the drift and mean- 
ing of these ~nonstrous and unnatural deviations from the plain and 
direct path of Christianity. After having studied the historical 
physiognomy and character of popery in general, so as to be able to 
compare its past and present features, he will examine attentively the 
existing state of Ireland, and enquire whether genuine unadulterated 
popery, in all its native deformity and virtilence, is not the real 
malady whieh ‘afflicts that distempered country. There are, beyond 
a doabt, all the apparatus and paraphernalia of popery in Ireland. 
is the animating spirit ‘fled? No one will’ deny that! There 
stil] exists there that lamentable mass of ignorance and blind dey otion, 
which are the best aliments of superstition. The Bishops, too, 
are the eléct of the Pope, and sooner will their right bands forget 
their cunning, than they will allow the profane interference of 
Protestant ‘King in such election.’ The increased danger to the state 
trom this foreign jurisdiction, if the papists are admitted to pl ace 
and power,’ is deservedly an ‘object of the most serious alarm. 
Wher thesé "scruples and objections are started on the subject, the 
advocate’ of popery terms them all weak and wicked prejudi COS, 
This eneveeel answer, this panacgatic nostrum of logic, this safe 
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gsylum of ignorance and stupidity, reminds one of the fable, 


wherein the fox and other animals, boasting of their powers, the cat 
says :—‘‘ The Fox has nine tricks. I have one ouly, worth then all 
together,—I can climb up a tree.” In the same manner; while 
his opponent raises objections to the popish claims, 


Thick as autuminal leaves that strew the vales 
In Vallambrosa, 


the advocate of popery, in the scarcity of his arguments, and the 
poverty of his information, evades all discussions, by saying, “ It 
is a weak and wicked prejudice.” Like the cat, he can only climb 
up a tree, which, it requires no pains to discover, is not,that of 
knowledge. | 

After all, however, it must be confessed that the friends of No 
Popery have had ample justice done indirectly to their. sentiments 
in the letter of Lord Grenville to Earl Fingal. For it seems that they 
have, even in the opinion of Lord Grenville, a strong and just 
ground for resisting.the Popish claims ; and here we cannot help 


‘yemarking the conduct of his Lordship as the advocate of popery. 


Noless than: twice he supported the petition in the Peers, and urged 


the justice of the Popish claims in the most earnest manper, On one, 


occasion his Lordship, in a prophetic strain, made a trite school-boy 
compaiison—** that truth, like the rays of the sun, would dissipate 


the mists of prejudice and efror.” In this gen@ral, but not very new 


or original remark, we could not help coinciding at the time, perfectly 
aware, that truth would even break through the Romish darkness, 
by which the understanding of the noble Baron was then benighted.. 
Irish popery then appeared so innocent to the noble Lord, that it 
only wanted admission into the bosom of the constitution, in order to 
be warmed into healthy loyalty. We all recollect- the fable of the, 
make, which the countryman imprudenily suffered to revive in his 
bosom to his destruction. Lord Grenville may now, perhaps, be 
disposed to agree in the application of this fable; he certainly does 
not seem to be of opinion that the golden and primeval time is 
yet come, when the intolerant and bigotted papist may be safely 
associated with the harmless and peaceable Protestant in the 
cofstitution—when “the wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall Jie down with the kid, and the calf, and the young 
lion, and the fattling together, and atitile child shall lead them,” 

But it may be asked, how came Lord Grenville, to advocate. the 
Popish cause with so much zeal at a time, when, what he now 
deems an insuperable objection, was in full force? Was it not, 
according to this fact, 1ash and premature in his Lordship to say, 
“concede what remains to the Papists,” before be had ascertained 
whether the Papists would also concede to the Protestants,. what his 
Lordship deems highly dangerous in their tenets? We will assert, 
confidently, that the Protestants have as much right to expect conces- 
80ns from the Papists, as the Papiste have from the Protestants, but we 
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strongly suspect, that on the part of the Papists, where concessiog 


begins, Popery ends. 

It is by no means our wish to dwell longer on the apparent incon- 
sistency of Lord Grenville’s conduct ; but we cannot help congratulating 
his Lordship, and the country, on his eyes being opened before he got 
to the verge of the precipice, down which he was about to rush; 
we cannot, however, promise his Lordship absolution from the 
Popish hierarchy of Ireland, and we think there seems little room at 
present for indulging in the stale joke of his Lordship being admitted 
asa member of the holy conclave, though he merits every praise for 
his love of discretion, which is certainly a cardinal virtue. 

We trust that, since the conversion of Lord Grenville, no one wil] 
be so extravagantly absurd, as to talk of the cry of No Popery 
prem a beastly one, since his Lordship and his friends now cry, 
** No Popery,” just as much as the most enlightened, and uniformly 
consistent opponents of the Romish claims have at all times ; if, by 
no popery is principally meant an objection to admit the Papists of 








































Ireland to power and place, while they maintain their present ; 
connexion with, and strong attachment to, a foreign jurisdiction, i 
Has not this always been the corner stone of objection, upheld by A 
the late Earl of Clare, Sir Richard Masgrave, Bart, Dr. Duigenan, and F 
other eminent statesmen and writers? Surely none but the merest 

old women could have .a dread of their transubstantiation and masses, 

and deem their priests to be a set of- wizards and conjureérs, though M 
we allow they appear to deal in tricks, and hocus’pocus. The female pe 
sex have indeed a right to enter their protest against the celibacy, and 

unsocial, though immaculate, chastity of the Romish priests. None ‘ 
but carnally-minded men, such as butchers aud epicures, can have a C 
dread of Popish fasts becoming fashionable; nor are we certain that re 
epicures would dislike the solemn luxury of fasting on fish, while the , A 
nymphs of Billingsgate would hail with loud acclaim the probable ) 
increase of popery and turbot fasts. 

We cannot conclude this article without regretting the lamentable tal 
ignorance that prevails in this country, as to the real state of popery be 
in Ireland; and for information on the subject we seriously recommend 
our readers to peruse Sir Richard Musgrave’s history of the Irish 
rebellions. Noctarnd versate manu, versate diurnd. This valuable H 
work must acquire additional interest, since the publication of Lord — Wi 
Grenville’s letter, as the principle demonstrated by the historian da 
throughout is the invincible popish bigotry of the priesthood in 
Ireland ; and he has fully heen the diisteridin effects of their or 
unbounded influence over their flocks, as manifested in the Rebellion . 
of 1798., No one seems to be better read in: Popish bistory than 
Sir. M.or more deeply versed in the wily stratagems of the for 
Romish Priesthood. He has got Ithurial’s spears and has long since ort 
shewn the tiend in his proper colours. We also beg leave to Mi 


recommend to the notice of our readers Dr. Duigenan’s late work, 
entitled “The Demands of the Catholics explained ;” and any other 











k on the subject of which Dr. Milner may do the author the 
honour to express high disapprobation ; as Dr. M. seems to be 
situated at the antipodes of good sense, sound judgment, and good 

r, any one who has a disrelish for the furious productions 
of Dr’ Milner, may reckon that he has at least common discernment. 
Cui displicuerit, se profecisse sciat. 
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Mr. Parkinson has withdrawn the Zntroduction to the knowledge of. 
Fossils, announced at the end of his first volume of Organi¢é Remains of 
a former world, considering its publication as entirely superceded by 
Mr. Martin's excellent systematic work on the same subject. (See 
Antijacobin, vol. 33. May, 1809.) The third volume of Organic 
Remains is in considerable forwardness. 


Mx. Puacock, the classical author of a Poem on the ruins of Pat- 
mYua, is about to publish a new work’; it is a Lyrical Poem, in two 
parts, intitled THE GENIUS OF THE THAMES. 


In the Press, and speedily will be published, a third part of Mr. 
Cfabb’s “« Preceptor and his Papils ;” containing an etymological and 
andlytical elacidation of synonymous words in the English language. 
Alto a new edition of his “German andiEnglish Dialogues,” and of 

‘ Extracts from the best German authors for translating into English.” 


; 

A Dramatic Poem, founded upon the story which Mr. Scott has 
taken for his forth-coming Poem “ THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” will 
bepublished in the mouth of April. 


In the Press, in one large volume, Fables in verse, by the Rev. 
Henry Rowe, L. L. B. Rector of Ringshall, Suffolk ; embellished 
with 30 beautiful engravings in wood, Thisauthor/isa ‘lineal descen- 
dantof the celebrated poet whose name he bears. . 


Also, in one volume, with eight elegant wood engravings, Tales, 
original, and from the Spanish. , 


Miss Stockdale’s intended publication we understand is in great 


forwardness, and will shortly appear before the public in two volumes, 


octavo, dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Mirror of the Mind, Poems.” 


Literary Intelligence. ‘$35. 
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this month, but we are unavoid y cormpelled to pre tpone its appears 
ance tll the mext; when shall bet rel, together with the come 
munication from our respeet | le Cc TPE syd ndermt, ip Stati rdstire , on 
‘* Stipenciary curates.” 

Whe Editur of ** Skinner’s Works” some time 2go promised ns mucl 
entertainment from a perus , of them, but he appe (rs to have Forgorien 
to place them withié the sphere of that “ attraction,” which he 


‘The suthor of © Clerical! Elocution” is 2 rain ref rmed, th $ 
work has never come to hand; tor this negicct, he must refer to his 
bookseller 

The limits of this pave are too confined, to contain a satisfactory 
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